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HRISTIAN Rome must be 
looked at, despite the changes 
upon the surface, as the cov- 
ering of a permanent and in- 
destructible principle. Chris- 
tian emperors, Goths, maraud- 
ing barons, medizval inter- 
preters of pagan ideas, and 
modern revolutionists are the 
foam upon the sea. Flights 
to Avignon and Gaeta, im- 
prisonments in Fontainebleau, 
are the accidents of the hour. 
Christian Rome is immortal 

because the embodiment of an eternal thought. Mr. Crawford * 

has caught a glimpse of this view, but, it would seem, only to 

lose sight of it again. He looks upon nineteen centuries as a 

preparation for the pontificate of Leo XIII.; but great as Leo 

is, he is only one link in the chain from Peter to the Pope who 
shall see the blackened sun and the moon turned to blood, and 
the stars falling as figs when the tree is shaken by a great wind, 
and who shall hear the angel swear that time shall be no longer. 
He who writes of the Papacy, even as the instrument of the 
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Church’s contact with the age, should be a seer gazing on death- 
less ideas. The greatest figure in the long dynasty is dwarfed 
amid the forces round him. He wields a power, but it is not his 
own. Though he sends the lightnings, and they go and return 
at his will, he does so only, and they obey him only, as the 
delegate of a power given even to the weakest John as amply 
as to the greatest Leo. 

We yield to no one in admiration of the energy and ability 
of his present Holiness. We cannot help thinking, so far as 
our poor judgment helps us, that he is the man of his time in 
the fullest sense; but what we deprecate is the suggestion 
made, whether wittingly or not, that the work of the Pope 
depends in any essential sense on his mental and moral qualities. 
Two functions meet in the person of the Pope, the one expressed 
by the Papacy as an instrument in relation with society in all 
its forms, the other the office of Pastor and Teacher of each 
one of us, in virtue of his authority over the corporate life of 
the congregation of the faithful. In the first-mentioned function 
the Holy Father secures for every child of Holy Church that 
freedom of worship so often assailed by hostile influences. He 








LIKE HIS DIVINE MASTER, HE HATH COMPASSION ON THE MULTITUDE. 
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PHYSICAL VIGOR IN SPITE OF ADVANCED YEARS. 


is the protector of the rights of conscience against rulers who 
would deny them; he claims for each one, as he is bound to 
do, the liberty to obey the law of God. In this field,,of course, 
personal qualities are of inestimable value; one can see, without 
looking beyond the natural horizon, that tact, patience, knowl- 
edge of profane learning, all the advantages which distinguish 
the highest intellects in affairs, ought to be at the service of 
the pope when negotiating with rulers. That is to say, on the 
human side of his office mental and moral qualities of a high 
order would be more conducive to success than the same 
qualities in a less degree; but behind and apart from this is the 
divinely appointed side of the office, which men will not separate 
from the other. Hence so many mistaken estimates of the 
action of individual popes when compared with that of others; 
and what is more painful yet, so many difficulties in reconcil- 
ing the life and conversation of this or that pope with the trust 
reposed in him. 

One pope may be called apparently to suffer more than to 
rule; another apparently to rule rather than to suffer; but in 
truth the suffering pope, as we have hinted in the principle 
laid down, rules as essentially in the immortal life of thefchurch 
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and its instrument, the Papacy, as the pope whose success in 
handling the influences and passions of his time is universally 
appreciated. Who would have supposed when Pius VII. was a 
prisoner that Catholic and Protestant powers would unite in 
restoring him to his temporal sovereignty and in sending his 
jailer to a remote rock in the Atlantic to eat out his heart at 
the recollection of defeated ambitions. In exile one reflection 
was made by Napoleon which illustrates the exceptional posi- 
tion the pope occupies in the social universe: that his fortunes 
would have been different if he had not laid hands upon Pius 
VI. and Pius VII. We take this step by step. At one time 
Napoleon described the pope as a furious madman, and added, 
He must be shut up! He was reminded of the risks he ran 
in meddling with the church and its ruler; but retorted in his 
Cromwell-like ranting way: Will the pope’s curse cause the 
muskets to fall from my soldiers’ hands? As a matter of fact, 
the muskets literally fell from his soldiers’ hands, as a Protestant 
historian* significantly observes. And we have no reason to 
come to any conclusion but that the curse of oppression, in- 
justice, and sacrilege followed the man in the madness which 
drove him to fight the powers of nature in Russia. It was the 
judicial blindness which pagans, speaking from old traditions 
or a singularly illuminated insight, expressed in the dictum, 
“Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.” That is to say, 
men are visited with an uncontrollable impulse to attempt im- 
possible enterprises or a madness of the kind which urges to 
deeds of ferocity until the world can no longer bear them. In 
the history of ancient empires we see running like a golden 
thread the philosophy of God’s superintendence. It is given 
with a precision, by great poets and historians, like the exact- 
ness which marks the laborious and painstaking intellect of 
medieval schools. We are advocating nothing; we are stating 
phenomena of experience in the moral order, and we leave our 
readers to draw their own conclusions. So when we recount 
that in St. Helena Napoleon laid down what reflection led him 
to think the proper basis of negotiation with the Papacy—that 
the pope should be looked upon as a sovereign at the head 
of an army of two hundred thousand men—we perceive a very 
great advance from the passionate outburst, He must be shut 
up! It is somewhat misleading to state a moral force in terms 
of physical energy, but the attempt to do so by the man 
whom Emerson selects, among representative men, as the em- 


* Alison: History of Europe. 
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A DRIVE IN THE VATICAN GARDENS. 


bodiment of practical sagacity, is convincing testimony as to 
the reality of the force in question.* We, therefore, must dis- 
sent from Mr. Crawford’s opinion that Pius VI. and Pius VII. 
were politically insignificant. 

Indeed, one is at a loss at times to pronounce a judgment 
on the “political” significance of one Supreme Pontiff rather 
than another. One of Napoleon's prisoners died in his hands, 
his life shortened by anxiety and the indignities inflicted on him. 
It is said the emperor struck him; no one can doubt but that 
he afforded him innumerable opportunities for the practice of 
patience. This despot, without principle or breeding, raved 
against dignitaries in the language of a costermonger. His 
prisoner could not escape any more than kings at a distance. 
Then Pius VII. was elected and carried off to prison. He died 
on the throne of Rome, but the French Empire was a thing of 
the past, the pageant of a dream, with its princes and its dukes 
and notabilities, who formed a court offering such a contrast to 
the salons of Versailles when Louis XVI. and his queen were 


*We regard these essays, Representative Men, as foolish in important respects, but 
Emerson caught here and there the meaning of characteristics. 
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yet young as the court of the Emperor of Hayti, with his 
princes and his dukes, presents to the drawing-rooms of St. 
James's. The empire which broke the heart of one pope and 
tried to break that of another vanished like an illusion, and 
this other alone of rulers spoke gentle words about his tyrant. 
The chained eagle in St. Helena was the Corsican upstart in 
England, while in Prussia and throughout Germany he had sown 
the seeds of such hatred that not even yet has vengeance been 
glutted. However, Pius VII., politically insignificant as our 
author deems him, died upon his throne; Gregory VIL., after 
Canossa, said, as his farewell to life: ‘Because I have loved 
justice and hated inquity I die in exile.” Plainly, this Papacy, 
this instrument of the church and the pope in their action 
upon princes and states—this institution has a life not to be 
judged by the standard of ordinary royalties and potencies. 

When Leo ascended the throne it seemed to all outside 
the church that her last hour had struck, and within the 
church millions were indifferent, and millions strong indeed in 
loyalty, but weak in judgment, were in despair. It was a 
time when men’s hearts were tried, but there were some 
who, resting on the divine promises, looked at the crisis as a 
mere incident in the immortal life of the institution. Pontiffs 
come and go, but the Papacy remains. It was, no doubt, a 
period of anxiety for the new Pope. No one in the long 
dynasty had been confronted by severer troubles. Convulsions 
had often torn asunder the European commonwealths; heresy 
had again and again desolated the fairest provinces of the church; 
the hordes of Islam in their progress seemed the heralds of 
the final doom; but in all these storms the mass of the faith- 
ful looked with confidence to the future. It was not so in our 
time. The peculiar effects of the last phase of civilization in 
Europe tend to make faith rather an appreciation of the intel- 
lect and will than a heroic passion of the entire man by which 
intellect, will, feeling, and emotion realize things unseen and 
unfelt as if visible and tangible. Despite us, we are chilled 
by the frozen atmosphere of unbelief—cold to any test but that 
of the scalpel and the scales. The angel of Sinai speaking 
from the thunderous clouds would be analyzed into combina- 
tions of atmospheric phenomena forming sounds curiously re- 
sembling articulation. This intellectual phase is in an explicable 
way a product of the revolt of the sixteenth century, though 
no great rising against the church’s authority had so much of 
passion, so little of pure intellect, in its birth. Unlike the 
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LEO POSSESSES TRANQUIL COURAGE. 


subtle heresies of the East, which drew whole episcopal benches 
at their wheels, the doctrines of the Reformers did not carry 
away one dignified and distinguished churchman. Abbey lands, 
church revenues, freedom from external direction had more to 
do with convincing potentates and great men than after-thought 
theories of the fall and the atonement. 

This is how a movement possessing no logical character was 
aided by what men in their phrase-making call the inexorable 
logic of events. Wars and spoliations did in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries for Protestantism what scientific atheism 
has done for it in the nineteenth. It became the symbol of 
material prosperity. The rise of Protestantism marked an 
epoch in a sense which Arianism had not done. Material 
prosperity was the breath of life to the leading Reformers; it 
was the turning all things to gold which won so much accept- 
ance for the reformed doctrines in Scotland, through the Ger- 
man principalities, in the Scandinavian nations, in Switzerland, 
in France, and in many parts of England. The violent transfer 
of property and the vast social change incident to it made an 
epoch from which there was no going back. No social revolu- 
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tion, no blotting out of ancient landmarks, accompanied the 
speculative heresies that wounded the church in the early cen- 
turies. When they died she resumed her place in the old set- 
tlements, and the memory of the evil interregnum faded into 
a kind of fancy without power on the march of nations. But 
new conditions synchronized with the ideas of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, perpetuating them by the fixity of 
associations arising from power, violence, wealth, and all the 
rewards attending unscrupulous enterprise and ambition. The 
efficacy of faith without works would be an encouraging doc- 
trine to the man who found an inconvenience in the observance 
of the fifth and sixth commandments. A barony carved out 
of a dissolved monastery lent a special value to the prin- 
ciple of private interpretation. For the first time in Christian 
society the acquisition of wealth became an absorbing passion ; 
but lest some survival from the Gospel teaching should afford 
authority to the exercise of justice and mercy, the scientific 
atheism of to-day interposed individual interests as the measure 
of morality. This was the intellectual attitude of the world 
when Leo XIII. took the place of the Fisherman. 








HIS INTEREST IN MATTERS OF DETAIL, 
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THE BURDENS OF HIS HIGH OFFICE WEIGH HEAVILY ON HIM, 


When opening his chapter on Leo XIII. Mr. Crawford sug- 
gests rather than presents an outline of European history from 
the French Revolution. It strikes us as inaccurate. Europe 
had not fallen into a death-like trance—these are not his words 
exactly, but they convey his thought,—but a trance had not 
fallen on Europe in the interval from Waterloo till the Year of 
Revolutions, as 1848 is called, doubtless because it brought no 
change to the peoples who were told in verse and poetic prose 
that they were oppressed. That the states were weary of war 
would be the correct expression, but there was below the surface 
an activity sure to work itself to the top. Processes of social 
and political evolution were germinating. In England they 
were taken in time by the Reform Act; in Prussia they were 
rendered almost innocuous by the transfer of landed property 
to a considerable part of the occupiers. These were the only 
states in which the ideas seething in the masses seem to have 
been wisely guided; but for all that, a social ferment is at 
present undermining Germany and England’s safety depends 
on an outlet for her commerce. How much Mr. Crawford has 
mistaken the aspect of European policy in the years from 1815 
to 1848 may be judged by his opinion that England was the 
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only state not governed by weak and timid sovereigns. As 
a matter of fact, George IV. had not a particle of influence, 
and William IV. was the puppet of Wellington and Peel. 
George IV. signed the Emancipation Bill in an agony of rage, 
William signed the Reform Bill at the command of ministers 
contemptuously indifferent to his blubbering. On the other 
hand, all over Europe, from the North Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, the revolutionary idea had been kept under control by 
“the weak and timid sovereigns.” It burst out in 1848; it 
was extinguished everywhere except in France; and France 
obtained the blessing of a military despotism in exchange for a 
constitutional monarchy. 

We can only glance at the Italian states. There was no ex- 
cuse for a rebellion against governments anywhere except in 
Venice. The king of the Two Sicilies and the grand dukes 
ruled their possessions in a good, easy manner. The peoples 
were hardly taxed, they enjoyed the comforts of life; but there 
has been always something unsettled in the Italian disposition, 
and those Italians from the Alps to Spartivento used to dream 
of Roman greatness as of a heritage they had lost. It would 
be a pity not to state a fact connected with Italian conspiracies 
either not generally known or generally lost sight of. Busy- 
bodies from France and Switzerland, inspired by classical en- 
thusiasm, formed branches of the Society of Young Italy. Mem- 
bers of those societies frequently crossed into Venetia, the 
duchies, or the kingdom of Naples to sustain the branches in 
those parts. They were imprisoned, of course, but the more 
crafty Italians invariably contrived to let the foreigners bear 
the punishment, and as invariably to make capital out of their 
sufferings. Mazzini guided the branches from a foreign country, 
and Garibaldi, notwithstanding that his opinions were well 
enough known, seems to have enjoyed more liberty than a 
person of his stamp, if a British subject, would obtain in Eng- 
land. 

England gave great moral and material support to the revo- 
lutionists. It was her policy to prevent a reconciliation between 
the Italian states and the advanced liberalism of those men. 
She recommended reforms to Pius IX., and when he appointed 
Rossi his minister, in deference to the growing opinion, she 
praised him for his enlightened sentiments; when Rossi was 
assassinated, she praised the murderers as men rightly struggling 
to be free; when the Holy Father fled, she celebrated in high 
festival the death of the Papacy. It would be no exaggeration 
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HIS TALL, STRONG, BONY FRAME. 


to say that one secret of the animosity of English Liberals to 
Ferdinand of Naples was the tender and respectful manner of 
his reception of Pius IX. The king’s tears, when on the fron- 
tier of his dominions he kissed the Holy Father’s hand, had 
that nobleness about them which gave the lie to the dark tales 
of Neapolitan despotism. When the young Queen Victoria used 
to advertise the few pounds sent to a laborer’s wife brought to 
bed of a triplet, editors and other enthusiasts gushed over the 
graciousness of “the womanly queen”; but nothing was said in 
praise of the high-minded prince, who in himself represented the 
old royalty of France, of Germany and Spain, and, forgetting 
the plots against his own life, proceeded to the outskirts of his 
kingdom in order that his welcome to the head of the church 
should be worthy of a Catholic king. 

This was an early experience in the pontificate of Pius; the 
first fact which that of Leo confronted was a policy in Eng- 
land expressing the atheism of which we have already spoken. 
Commercial progress, the accumulation of wealth, death to old 
traditions, effacement of priestcraft, were the stock ideas of the 
time. Catholics experienced in their religion a bar to their 
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rise in life. Everywhere was pointed out the contrast between 
Protestant and Catholic states in material prosperity; there is 
hardly a Catholic gentleman in England but has met some 
nominal Catholic in the universities and the learned professions 
who apes this manifestation of Protestant muddleheadedness by 
drawing attention to the small number of Catholics who are- 
men of science as compared with the large number of men of 
science who are not Catholics, and the small number of Catho- 
lics compared with Protestants and others in the learned pro- 
fessions. Putting aside this matter, in so far as it assumes 
an entirely erroneous standard of comparison, it would be 
unfair to condemn Christianity because the first converts were 
for the most part poor, while all the wealth and honors of 
imperial Rome were possessed by the pagans; but putting 
the question asi‘’e, there remains the fact of a dangerous social 
opinion confronting Leo XIII. among the most learned and 
ambitious of his flock just as he entered upon his office. 

It was a dark hour for him. England was anti-Catholic in 
a more sinister direction than when she was openly persecuting 
Catholics. In Germany the Kulturkampf was at its height. An 
ethnological theory as to the future government of the world 
was threatening the influence of the church as the embodiment 
of a Latinism which belonged to an unlettered age. All that 
appeals to pride was centred in Teutonism. The Latin races 
were swept off their feet and bowed before the rising sun of 
Germany. But a change came. Political animosities were silent. 
Great armies were stayed by an unseen hand, as the hordes of 
Attila had been stayed, and the course of the church went on 
like a full river whose majesty nothing can arrest. 

The circumstances of the youth of Leo XIII. contributed to 
the shaping of his moral and mental qualities. He belonged 
to the lesser landed gentry, a class which in every country has 
supplied the best instances of harmony between the speculative 
and ideal and the practical intellect. Though a poet, Lord 
Tennyson was a philosopher; and though rather fond of pre- 
diction, he has suggested some sound political speculation; and 
we have the like marvellous combination of those intellectual 
forces in Mr. Gladstone, the only man of our time who can at 
all be compared with Leo XIII. Leo was born under the shadow 
of the Volscian hills. It was from those heights the tribes so 
often rushed down upon the young city left by Romulus, so 
that day and night, as upon the Scotch Border, watchers 
looked for the coming of the foe. As the Scotchmen answered 
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HE Is A POET AS WELL AS PHILOSOPHER. 


the beacon-fire which told the Southron was at hand, so rang 
through the city the call to drive the Volscian home. There 
were associations with the twilight age in those hills, mysteries 
of the dawn of man’s life: whence came he, whence his gods, 
whence his dooms of right—rudiments of law and policy, germs 
of conquest and of progress. 

Young Pecci owed to his ancestors a tall, strong, bony frame. 
A high Aryan he was—huge-skulled, strong-jawed, capable of 
hard thinking and hard-hitting, a controversialist or a soldier, 
or, if the moral qualities were not in equipoise, a revolutionist 
or pirate. He was indebted to the pure air of the mountains, 
the exercise of the sportsman, and the simple life of his home 
for the endurance and flexibility wrought into thew and sinew, 
and which are still manifest in the fabric, worn as it is by 
ninety years of toil. His moral and intellectual qualities had 
not to undergo a strain before forming a great purpose and 
executing it, as in the instances of those men of genius unfor- 
tunate in a delicate constitution. What wear and tear of the 
nervous system were suffered before Demosthenes could mount 
the bema in answer to the herald’s question: Does any citizen 
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desire to speak? Agonies of sickness and nervous irritability 
were doing upon him the work of years quite apart from his 
public services. One can imagine that the pains and waste of 
vital forces before each philippic were ten times more exhaust- 
ing than the work itself—than the energy which thundered mena- 
ces to Philip, the surpassing skill with which he led his country- 
men along. No one can conceive the suffering which made 
Richelieu’s life an old age in the prime of manhood, yet with 
this half-life—this life mated to death—his genius laid Europe at 
his feet. Such instances are rare. It is seldom the moral quali- 
ties rise so superior to nature that the courage of the soul takes 
captive sickness, decay, suffering, and the cowardice springing 
from them. But Pecci thought in a frame which was an aid 
to sound thinking. His genius had to pay no such tax as. 
Richelieu’s before the display of its powers, no such fine before 
the merchandise of mind was offered to mankind. His was 
a mind capacious of great ideas in union with a body affluent 
in the possession of health, strength, and endurance—mind and 
body acting and reacting with a harmony like the forces which 
work through the physical universe, reminding one, as Grattan 
might say—reminding one of the thunder and the music of the 
spheres. Looking over twenty years and weighing the con- 
flicting influences that swing and sway and rise and fall in 
Europe, we see that from the time of his accession until 
now his statesmanship has been an inspiration. As we write 
he has sounded the note of loyalty to venerable traditions in 
not displacing France from the proctorship of Eastern Catho- 
licity. All Germany, Catholic and Protestant, are in array 
against him, but he has counted the cost, and, as though he 
saw a profound principle involved, he stands as with the right 
and generous and not with the interested and time-serving. 
Clearly he grasps difficulties with the quickness and certainty 
of intuition, he tells the solution of them to the city and the 
world in language which is the lightning of his mind. To this 
mind, so strong and wise in the guidance of men, fancy has 
given the touch which is the ether of thought, the finer, subtler 
essence which is the soul’s soul and which reveals itself in 
poetry. Tothis man so gifted with varieties of power, and each 
one great, the rule of the church has been given in our time. 
Mr. Crawford is clearly right in saying that the Pope is as 
wise a leader as any one who has wielded power in our day. 
Perhaps the greatest, because he has done more to secure peace 
by his caution, firmness, and spirit of conciliation than all the 
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HE BLESSES ALL THE WORLD, 


rulers of his time taken together. Looking at his reign upon the 
outside, we see that it has gained world-wide respect for the 
church. He is a ripe scholar,a great statesman, an honest man. 
The soundness of his views concerning social problems one 
would expect from his training as a Catholic priest. No other 
training can approach it in fitting men to grasp the forces work- 
ing in society, because it supplies a key to the heart—not merely 
the heart of this individual or that, but the heart of mankind 
with its passions, needs, its hopes and fears—an abstract expres- 
sion of the individual heart. No other training can confer the 
knowledge of right, because it only looks at right in relation to 
God. What are called the rights of men—the fundamental and 
alienable rights of man with regard to himself and others, so far 
as they have any foundation in truth at all—must spring from 
the absolute right of God over his creatures. Much of the mis- 
chievous teaching of philosophy for two centuries has arisen 
from a view which makes man a god to himself, whose own 
opinions are his law, whose affections are the measure of his 
enjoyment, whose accountability is confined to the claims of 
society as represented by the state, or a class within the state 
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constituting itself a tribunal like the Areopagus of the tea- 
table. We represent things fairly. Men indeed talk of “eter. 
nal verities,” but whence do they proceed? In what sense are 
the rights of man eternal if they are contingent and conditioned ? 
But so far as they reflect the will of God they are certainties 
which cannot be taken away without a violation of justice. 
From such a source Leo XIII., like each one of his predeces- 
sors, has drawn his knowledge of what man owes to man and 
to society. Consequently in his utterances on social and eco. 
nomic questions he has done more to keep the peace than all 
other rulers. 

One especially valuable quality he possesses is that of 
tranquil courage. The judgments of good men are often 
obscured by nervous irritability which prevents the immediate 
appreciation of sound principles. The correct judgment in a 
given case is often arrested by a hesitating temper which shrinks 
from initiative. Possibly Mr. Crawford means this when he 
speaks of Pius IX. as always hesitating. Well, there is a human 
side to the Papacy; and the pope who was driven from his 
capital, who was restored to his subjects by the arms of a for- 
eign power and kept by them on his throne against the threats 
of the revolutionists of Italy and Europe, who saw his city 
again taken by a foreign sovereign in league with the assassins 
of Young Italy and the mercenaries of England—such a pope 
might be well excused for doubting the wisdom of formulating 
economic formulz2 among men likely to wrest them to their 
vicious purposes. It was different with Pope Leo and the time 
of his accession. The thieves were falling out. Emperors and 
working-men were at each others’ throats. Authority is good 
because of divine origin, whether it be Tiberius or William I. 
who rules by the counsels of Sejanus or Bismarck. The well- 
being of the masses is a good thing, but this should not rest 
upon principles of treason and robbery. Dreading the masses, 
the second William relieved his Sejanus from the difficulties of 
an office trying to the energies of an aged man and went to 
Leo. The masses, dreading that the resources of a great empire 
would be too strong in conflict with ideas of a rather sordid 
and selfish character, empanoplied their ideas in the armor of 
reason, justice, reverence, and so fenced they went to Leo. It 
was a great triumph, one that marks an epoch to the mere 
historian—an incident of the long succession which shows to the 
Catholic and the fair-minded Protestant that there is something 
in the Papacy which even in its human aspect defies analysis. 
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THE CHARITABLE WORK OF WOMEN. 


BY S. L. EMERY. 


(ae; 1 RICTURES are passed at times upon the charit- 

aq able work of Catholic women outside of our great 

religious orders. Nevertheless there does seem 

to be a gap in the organization of the church 

which might easily be supplied by a society of 

lay-women. The trend, however, of the thought among the 

active workers in the field of charity is professedly against a 

society among women that would parallel the St. Vincent de 

Paul Society as it is now constituted among men. The work 

of laymen is well organized, calls forth the energy of many 

choice spirits, and does a wondrous amount in ameliorating 
the condition of the poor. 

But when we come to the consideration of the Catholic wo- 
man’s charitable work there seems to be among us a general 
idea that everything is vague, unsettled, and left to woman’s 
own sweet will and impulsive plans. The noble work of the 
Young Ladies’ Charitable Association in Boston with its free 
home for consumptives, the self-sacrificing labors of the Ladies 
of Calvary in New York, the earnest work of the ladies in 
Chicago for the deaf and dumb, militate to a certain extent 
against this statement, but to a certain extent only. There is 
here no great, banded organization like that among the men, 
uniting all these women in their blessed work by a union of 
prayers, indulgences, common rule and guidance. 

Are we so sure, however, that the Catholic Church has made 
no provision for this very thing? And if she has done so any- 
where, is it not possible that her plans, always wise and far- 
reaching, cannot be made applicable to the present condition of 
things in our country? Let us, under the guidance of the 
Apostle of Charity, St. Vincent, search carefully into this im- 
portant matter. 

As long ago as the year 1617, before ever the society known 
as Lazarist priests or that of the Sisters of Charity was estab- 
lished, the great St. Vincent had formed a confraternity for 
women charitably disposed to work among the sick poor. His 
practical mind immediately took up the lines of rude and guid- 
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ance, for he had clearly experienced their necessity. His pro- 
visional rule soon received canonical approbation. The original 
document soliciting this favor is still carefully preserved, a part 
of it being in St. Vincent’s own handwriting, and is therefore 
of peculiar value in itself and in relation to our present sub- 
ject. 

The analysis of this precious testimony to the saint’s plans 
and purposes is as follows: The aim of the work is to honor 
our Lord Jesus Christ in his suffering members, the sick poor, 
by helping them both spiritually and corporally. This thought 
is in itself divine, and is as old as Christianity. In fact, the 
first poor man of the Gospel is our Lord himself; his most 
holy Mother shares his poverty, even while, by her. love, her 
cares, her work, she softens its privations at Bethlehem, in 
Egypt, at Nazareth. During his public life our Lord willed to 
be indebted for his daily bread to the charity of the kindly 
disposed. 


THE HIGH PURPOSE OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHARITY. 


The Confr&ternity of Charity is inspired in its aim and its 
practices by this one thought only: Our Lord ts the object of the 
services rendered to the sick poor. All is to be done with a holy 
intention and nothing for human respect. Something far higher 
than what is ordinarily understood by philanthropy enters into 
this plan conceived by the large heart of St. Vincent, a some- 
thing which will often bring far more benefit to the doer of 
the work than to the recipient of the charity. He lays it down 
as a principle that those belonging to this confraternity must 
strive after the welfare of their own souls as well as of those 
whom they seek to benefit; and the souls of the poor whom 
they visit must be as much the object of their solicitude as 
are their bodies. 

The rule proceeds to the most minute details in regard to 
the manner of visiting the sick, of helping them, of providing 
their nourishment ; it even explains, in its delicate consideration 
for those whom his tender charity calls “the poor, our masters,” 
how to fit upon the bed the little board or table whereon their 
modest repast is served. Everything is prescribed with that 
sweet sincerity that impresses the soul with a profound con- 
viction that nothing is small in the service of a God who is 
himself infinitely great. 

Of the officers first elected for the confraternity, Frances 
Baschet and Charlotte de Brie, we are told that during a 
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terrible scourge of famine and pest, that affrighted courageous 
men, these women went, by day and night, into the poorest 
and most infected huts, carrying food and remedies that they 
had themselves prepared in little dwellings at the city gates, 
where they made their chosen abode, as sentinels of charity, 
during that disastrous period. 

Is it likely, in the ordinary purposes of Divine Providence, 
that an organization planned by a saint, and begun under such 
leaders as these heroic women, filled, too, with the very spirit 
of the Catholic Church in her perpetual working everywhere—is 
it likely that such a work failed and passed away? Reason and 
faith answer energetically, Vo. And it is indeed a fact that 
the confraternity still exists, though as yet but little known in 
the United States. 


A PARENT TREE OF CHARITABLE SOCIETIES. 


It did not merge, as has been thought, into the splendid, 
world-wide community of Sisters of Charity, although that 
community may be truly said to have sprung from this little 
confraternity which was the first organized society to be formed 
by Vincent de Paul’s wonderful gift for organization in the 
cause of the needy. Neither must it be confounded with the 
Ladies of Charity of the Hétel Dieu, nor the Ladies of Charity 
of the Court. It should always be distinctly understood and 
remembered that /es dames de la Charité, or les Confréries de 
la Charité, founded at Chatillon in 1617, was prior to all of 
these, that it spread abroad, and that, although the storm of 
the French Revolution thwarted and hindered its blessed work 
for awhile in France, it flourishes again, there and elsewhere. 
In the authorized Manual for the association, bearing date 
“1886, Paris,” a summary is given of the present condition of 
the society, which is as follows: “In Paris, 54 branches; other 
parts of France, 54 branches are reported; in Italy, 97; in 
Belgium, 41; Austria and Poland, 13; Turkey, 6; Peru, 9; 
Mexico, 25.” In the United States there is mot one reported, 
although in fact a few societies exist here. 

The work was implicitly approved by Pope Urban VIII. in 
1632. Pope Innocent XII. granted it indulgences in 1675. In 
1744, Pope Benedict XIV. gave it tokens of his esteem. But 
the great testimony to its worth has come in these latter times, 
when Pope Pius IX. “granted to the Association of the Ladies 
of Charity the same indulgences and spiritual favors that his 
predecessor, Gregory XVI., had accorded, by the briefs of 
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January 10 and August 12, 1845, to the society of men 
founded under the patronage of St. Vincent de Paul.” 

The rule to-day is framed upon the model of that which St. 
Vincent gave to the first association established in Paris. Faith 
is its motive principle, bidding us see in the suffering poor our 
brother, and the brother of Jesus Christ—nay more, Jesus 
Christ Himself. A member of the association must show herself 
ready for all sacrifices, in order to be useful to those whom 
she seeks to truly gain to God. She is to be full of zeal, fear- 
ing no fatigue, ready to put herself to any trouble if she may 
relieve another’s pain. She must be truly humble, taking will- 
ingly the second place in the good she does, accepting insult, 
seeking to be concealed from the world’s praise or notice. 
Considering herself the servant of Jesus Christ in the person of 
the poor, she tries to assimilate herself, as it were, to that con- 
dition by the simplicity of her dress and manner, speaking to 
those she visits with real respect, and entering their humble 
dwellings modestly and plainly clad. 


SAVING SOULS AS WELL AS BODIES. 


She must show them much kindness by compassionating 
their sufferings, listening to them with interest, weeping with 
those who weep; in order that they may see that their painful 
position is understood, that their troubles are shared, and that 
they are the object of a sincere affection. Gently and with 
patience the poor man’s immortal soul must be tended and 
comforted as well as his suffering body. On the one hand, food, 
medicine, clothing, fuel, must be thoughtfully provided ; useful 
suggestions made as to cleanliness, neatness, economy, the love 
of work; and interest must be shown in obtaining them means 
of livelihood when out of work. But, on the other hand, the 
paschal Communion must not be forgotten, nor the last Sacra- 
ments, nor reconciliation with an offended neighbor, nor prayer, 
nor repentance, nor the account that rich and poor must one 
day render to the Judge of all. “The work of the sick poor,” 
says the Manual quoted above, “saves thousands of souls,” 
which is not the report we look for in the annals of philan- 
thropy, although it is one that the recording angel gladly 
carries to heaven. Words can hardly express too strongly the 
stress laid by St. Vincent on the spiritual side of this helpful 
organization. 
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A PONTIFF’S DEFINITION OF CHARITY. 


In this connection will be found extremely applicable the 
allocution and benediction of the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius IX., 
to the Ladies of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, assembled in 
the chapel of the Priests of the Mission in the city of Florence, 
the 21st of August, 1857. It is another proof of the kindly 
interest which he took in their good work. 


“ All of you who here assembled, ladies, are consecrated to 
the works of charity. Now, the first virtue that ought to ac- 
company charity is patience. You have been obliged to prac- 
tise it this evening, in waiting for me so long atime; you have 
shown that you possess it, and that you are capable of pro- 
ducing the acts of this virtue. It is, moreover, necessary in all 
the affairs of this world; patience is necessary in the bosom of 
one’s own family ; patience is necessary in supporting the trials 
of life; patience in visiting the sick, in going into the houses 
of the poor, in vanquishing sometimes, even yet, the repugnances 
of nature, and in surmounting the obstacles one meets in doing 
good. Let us lay up, then, a great provision of patience; for 
we can say that patience is the inseparable companion of 
charity, and that there is no charity without patience. Caritas 
patiens est. . . .«. I am, then, come among you in order to 
give you the apostolic benediction, and it is with all my heart 
that I shall give it; but first I wish to say to you a few 
words. 

“There are many ways of practising charity. Alms-giving, 
bringing up poor children, visiting hospitals or needy families, 
or the sorrowful sick-bed—all this is to practise charity. The 
last method is the one that you have chosen, and to which 
you have devoted yourselves. I have had the consolation of 
seeing in these days many pious women consecrated to the 
works of charity, some to aid the sick in hospitals, others to 
bring up poor children as Christians, some in houses of seclu- 
sion, some in prisons. We see by this that the Lord wills, by 
that which is weak, to confound that which is strong, and by 
means of the feebler sex to humble the pride of men, who or- 
dinarily think that they alone are capable of great and useful 
works. The usefulness of your work can be very great, in 
this time especially, when the common enemy is roaming about 
and making a great stir in all parts of the world; and now 
under the mask of philanthropy, and now under that of a friend 
of the people, he seeks, under pretext of making the people 
happy, to tear from their hearts the only true happiness, which 
is the faith, by representing our holy religion as the enemy of 
temporal felicity. Against these ideas, which you will meet only 
too often, alas! I exhort you to fight zealously. However 
little good sense one may have, religion nowadays is held in 
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esteem; and you will find everywhere, perhaps in your own 
families, persons who will say that they esteem religion, that 
they love religion, and who nevertheless do not practise their 
religion. They will say that religion is the only means of re- 
lieving misery, of healing the wounds of society; that religion 
is the only consolation in trials; and then they do not put this 
religion in practice. Courage then, and behold your mission! 
Be worthy of this holy Catholic religion which you profess, of 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ; make strenuous endeavors to pre- 
serve the faith, to reanimate it where you find it languishing, 
to teach it to those who are ignorant of it; teach it in your 
families, teach it to your children, teach it in the houses of the 
poor; especially teach it by example; act in such a way that 
your work may be profitable to the souls of those whom you are 
going to aid, and as far as lies in your power unite all hearts 
in the bonds of the true religion. Go, then, to visit the sick; 
but remember, in order that your work may be worthy of the 
benediction of God, it is necessary that the alms-giving of the 
hand should be joined to the alms-giving of the mind and the 
heart. Do not be satisfied with giving alms only, but have 
words of comfort, of compassion, of advice, and thus you will 
soften the harsh husband; you will bring back the wife to the 
right way; you will strengthen the children in the Christian 
life. . . . And where you find the faith extinct or waver- 
ing, then, as you will no longer be sufficient for such a case, 
address yourself to some well-known ecclesiastic, who, all on 
fire with divine charity and filled with wisdom, can enlighten 
the mind and warm the heart of your poor, who, though sick 
in body, are far more sick in soul. 

“And now may God bless you, as I bless you in His 
name; may He bless you, may He bless your spouses, may He 
bless your children, may he bless your families, may He bless 
your houses; and may this benediction bring into your homes 
peace, concord, union, all the virtues, happiness. May God the 
Father bless you, and may His almighty power give you the 
Strength to vanquish all the contradictions and obstacles 
that you will meet in the practice of virtue, the strength not 
to be wanting in the holiness requisite for your duties and your 
obligations! May God the Son bless you, and may He give 
you a ray of His wisdom, that you may know how to defend 
religion, that you may have words of counsel and of truth 
capable of winning souls and of bringing back into the right 
way those who have wandered from it! May God the Holy 
Spirit bless you; may He give to you, may he inspire you, 
may He cause to shine in your hearts a spark of His divine 
charity which will increase yours, and, augmenting it cease- 
lessly, will render it each day more active and more effica- 
cious. 

“You hold in your hands every moment of your life; it is 
your duty to make them of value by filling them with good 
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works, and by consecrating them to your own salvation and to 
that of the poor. 

“Oh! what an immense consolation it will be for you, upon 
your bed of death, at the moment you utter those words, /n 
manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum! Lord, receive 
this soul, which is worn out in the salvation of souls; and which, 
by Thy grace (for it is always a great grace of God to succeed 
in saving souls), but also by its hard labor in Thy service, has 
brought to Thee these souls Thou didst Thyself redeem, and 
which were confided to its care by Thee! Benedictio Det, etc., 
etc.” 


We may connect usefully with these glowing words the 
memory of Pope Leo XIII.’s brief, wherein he declared St. 
Vincent de Paul special patron before God of all the associa- 
tions of charity that exist in the Catholic world. 

Why should not this regularly authorized and long estab- 
lished organization in behalf of the sick poor be everywhere 
spread abroad? Why should it not be possible that, in no 
rigid and irksome fashion, but by an elastic and sweet tie of 
prayers, indulgences, and good works, all existing societies of 
Catholic women everywhere should be united to this society, 
already blessed by supreme authority, and founded by the very 
saint authoritatively given as the patron to all? Why should 
not all of them, in that case, be considered auxiliaries and 
helpmates to the conferences everywhere, and thus “the good 
odor of Christ” be everywhere more and more spread abroad 
throughout the world? 

A long step towards this happy consummation would be 
taken by the general use of the beautiful Manual mentioned 
above. Parts I. and II. relate to the formation of the work. 
Part III. treats of visits to the sick poor in their homes, differ- 
ent prayers and practices for the sick, thoughts on the use of 
sufferings, directions in regard to the preparation of the sick- 
room for the reception of the Holy Viaticum, aspirations to 
suggest to the sick person before and after Holy Communion, 
prayers for the dying, and method of preparation for death. 
Part IV. contains sketches of the life of St. Vincent, of Mlle. 
Le Gras, and of the twelve ladies who re-established the work 
in Paris, and tells of the courage and devotion of the Ladies 
of Charity during the siege and the Commune of Paris. Part V. 
gives prayers and litanies. The entire Manual is imbued with 
a heavenly atmosphere of a more than human charity, that 
makes acts of charity holily attractive, practically helpful, and 
truly spiritual. 
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Léon Aubineau gave, in his charming work, Les Serviteurs 
de Dieu, a striking account of the Marquise Le Bouteiller, one of 
the most active and distinguished members of the Ladies of 
Charity since the Revolution. M. Etienne said of her, at a 
meeting of the ladies after her death: “She recalled to me 
admirably those elect souls whom God had expressly formed to 
second St. Vincent de Paul in the accomplishment of his great 
enterprises of charity, and who will for ever share the glory of 
his name.” Are there no such elect souls among the Catholic 
women of the United States to-day? There surely are. 

In union is strength. To carry out in its fulness the plan 
briefly indicated here, and to bring about completely this noble 
union, might entail some slight renunciation of lesser plans 
and aims. But this renunciation would be scarcely felt if the 
bond of union is made, as above suggested, a thoroughly elas- 
tic one, under the guidance of that Divine Spirit who breatheth 
where he wills. The central organization being extended in its 
aim and purpose to a// work among the needy and suffering, 
and thus embracing a scope as wide as the conferences, it is 
easy to see that all could become closely connected, rallying 
for a centre round him whom we know as the Apostle of 
Charity, St. Vincent de Paul. 
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CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM. 


BY CHARLES C. SVENDSEN. 


HRISTMAS in Bethlehem! What a rush of feel- 
ings, tender memories, and happy moments the 
mere thought of Christmas brings to the Chris- 
tian. And Christmas in Bethlehem! The pen 
falters to describe the glorious thought of being 

at the birthplace of our Lord on Christmas morning. You are 
a child again at Bethlehem, with the pure desires of a child, 
the holy faith of a child, the confident hope of a child, and 
are transformed into the spiritual being God had intended man 
to be. There is no human thing to interest you; you forget 
earth and things of earth; the mortal for once is subordinate 
to the grand ecstasy of the immortal. The heart bounds in 
happy abandonment of everything in the world, and with purest 
pleasure the spirit adores at the “ Holy City of Fulfilment,” 
where the ‘‘ Word was made flesh” and mankind’s Saviour be- 
came man. You can only melt into the child of yesterday 
when, with childlike mind, you think of the coziness and charm 
on Christmas morning that must surround the place honored 
by Christ’s birth. 

Bethlehem is not disappointing to the pilgrim. The shrines 
and character of the city are in keeping with its glorious his- 
tory, and to the Christian at Christmas-tide it is the. source of 
true consolation. We «approached Bethlehem with a different 
feeling than the curiosity which overcame us when we drew 
near the ruined splendor of Solomon’s Temple, the wonder- 
ment we felt as we stood at the paws of the speechless Sphinx 
in the desert, or the admiration at some shrine where a crea- 
tion of the master mind of Raphael or Murillo was to be seen, 
or even the respectful homage that came from us at the resting- 
place of some genius who had enriched the world with new 
beauties. It was altogether a new feeling which we experienced 
during our visit to the spot where was born the King whose 
sceptre is Greatness, Beauty, Justice, and Love, and the effect 
of our visit indeed was of a different kind than experienced 
anywhere else in the world. 

Bethlehem is six miles south of Jerusalem. The traveller 
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has the choice of riding, driving, or walking to reach it, as an 
excellent wagon-road now leads to it. The route from Jerusa- 
lem extends from the Jaffa Gate, where numerous peasants 
from the neighboring villages lounge about in idleness and 
Arab hackmen invite you to a seat in their carriage; past the 
sombre canyon which indicates the one-time boundaries of 
Benjamin and Judah, the Ennom Valley below, deserted and 
spoilt as the worshippers of Moloch had left it when challenged 
by the prophet to cease the useless sacrifice of children; and 
along the causeway that stretches towards the upland, flanked 
on either side by stony gardens and the plain of Bekaa, witha 
view of purple hills that rise to cerulean skies. 

Our way led us past the ancient Greek monastery of Mar 
Elias, outside of which Elias rested on a stone bed, which is 
pointed out under an old tree. A little off the way of this we 
came to the Well of the Three Kings, where it is said the Wise 
Men rested with their caravan after inquiring of Herod for the 
new King of Israel. Tradition tells that the wondrous star reap- 
peared to them at this spot and led their way towards the 
opening of the caravansary where they found the Christ-Child 
and the Virgin Mother and Joseph. Tissot, the penitent artist, 
in his pictorial life of Christ gives a very graphic sketch of this 
incident, employing the data which he collected on the spot. 

The region is rich in the beauties the painter seeks; but 
the peaceful hills surrounding do not suggest the one-time camp- 
ing ground of the Philistines who were smitten by David, the 
gleam of battle and the clamor of armed hosts who rolled over 
the country in deadly strife. Abraham and Benjamin passed 
this road. Cultivated spots were seen everywhere until we 
reached the Field of Pease, which is enclosed in the property 
of the Knights of Malta, a Catholic brotherhood who conduct 
a hospital. The field is mentioned in Scripture as the place 
where Christ asked the husbandman what he was sowing; to 
which he replied “stones.” The field produced pease of stone 
thereafter. 

In a wild and solitary spot we beheld the dismantled Tomb 
of Rachel, the fair mother of Israelh The Mohammedans, 
Christians, and Jews venerate it, and it is of undisputed authen- 
ticity. No writer, ancient or modern, has doubted its anti- 
quity, or that the ashes of Rachel rest beneath it, as it is 
mentioned in Genesis and frequently referred to by later 
scriptural writers. Carne says: “There is something in this 
sepulchre in the wilderness that excites a deeper interest than 
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‘“FAR DOWN IN THE VALLEY, BASKING IN THE SUNSHINE, WAS THE SHEPHERDS’ FIELD.” 


more splendid or revered ones. The tombs of Zacharias and 
Absalom in the Valley of Josaphat, or that of the Kings in the 
plain of Jeremias, the traveller looks at with careless indiffer- 
ence; beside that of Rachel his fancy wanders to the land of 
.the people of the East; to the power of beauty that could so 
long make banishment sweet; to the devoted companion of the 
wanderer who deemed all troubles light for her sake.” 

Then from a rise on our way we surveyed the natural 
panorama before us, and scriptural scenes, which we had stored 
while perusing the story, came to our mind with beauty and 
vividness, We had a view of the far-reaching plain and the 
Judean country of senescent grandeur. The hills were many 
that we beheld, and they grew purpler and more tender of 
form with distance. Toward the west was the crowned top 
of the Frank Mountain, which the Crusaders occupied for 
hundreds of years, and farther west was seen the vapors arising 
from the Dead Sea, beyond which lay stony Arabia. The 
region was familiar to David as a child, where he herded his 
father’s flocks, and where the gentle Ruth came with Noemi 
and gleaned in the field of Booz. Joseph, the spouse of Mary, 
passed this way, following the edict of Cesar Augustus, who 
taxed the whole world: “ And all went to be enrolled, every 
one into his own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee 
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out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, to be enrolled with 
Mary his espoused wife.”’ 

Far down in the valley, basking in sunshine, were the Shep- 
herds’ Field and the village of Bet Sahur, where the good men 
lived who heard the angel message: “I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, that shall be to all people. For this day is born 
to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the City of David.” 
You seem to hear an echo of the Gloria sung; by the “ multi- 
tude of the heavenly army praising God,” and nineteen cen- 
turies seem but to have increased the charm of the beautiful 
song of praise, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” 

A few moments later the abrupt termination of a hill brought 
us in full sight of Bethlehem, its compactness and orientalism 
growing more distinct each_moment as we drew nearer. There 
was a loneliness about the hill-top upon which Bethlehem rests, 
and yet a thrill of adoration and warmth goes on within the 
soul of the pilgrim as he takes in the tender delicacy of the 
scene, with its associations, for the first time: the white houses 
towering high above; Bethlehem, ‘‘a pearl in steel, a diamond 
set in brass”—a fit subject for the brush of some peerless 
artist. 

Bethlehem, to which the prophet Micheas refers as the 
“little one among the thousands of Juda,” out of which “ He 
shall come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel,” is dis- 
tinguished from another Bethlehem in Galilee by the additional 
name “ Ephrata,” meaning the fruitful, as the country which 
surrounds it was the most fruitful and lovely in Judea in 
ancient times, as it is to the present day. The honor it had of 
being the birthplace of our Lord, however, would give it suff- 
cient distinction from any other towns bearing the same name. 
Abraham named it Beth-Lehem—that is, House of Bread—and 
it is also called the City of David because it was the birth- 
place of the greatest king of Israel. At Christmas-tide every 
native Christian and all the pilgrims who come from distant 
countries can be seen journeying to it on the way we just 
crossed. 

Having entered the city through buttressed lanes, the first 
building which impresses the beholder is the Church of the 
Nativity, which is enclosed in.the large convent building, and 
which combines three religious houses, that of the Armenians, 
Greeks, and Catholics. The convent is a massive structure 
facing the market square, or Place of Khans, built of ponder- 
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ous stones, high and strong, giving the impression of a fortress. 
A small door cut through the wall leads to the interior, and we 
were obliged to stoop in order to enter, pushing aside a large 
leathern door which swings on the inside like a curtain. In 
other parts of Palestine the churches cannot be entered by 
a direct passageway from the street, and the entrance here is 


THE PLACE OF KHANS, 


purposely small, as we were told, to prevent a number of peo- 
ple from entering at one time. The precaution is necessary 
for fear of fanatical outbreaks on the part of the Turks, which 
were of frequent occurrence years ago, and also to keep out 
domesticated animals seeking shelter. 

The first Christians erected a chapel over the cave where 
the Saviour was born, and the pilgrimages to the spot were 
numerous from the beginning. Bethlehem fell under pagan 
dominion with the other cities of Palestine, and Hadrian tried 
to obliterate the very place indicating the Divine Event by 
razing the chapel to the ground and placing a large statue of 
Adonis over it, as he likewise took down the churches and 
erected statues of Venus and Apollo over the tomb of the 
Saviour and the place of his death at Jerusalem. But the act 
of desecration in reality perpetuated the traditional sites. Later 
the Christian Empress Helena, to whom Palestine owes many 
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noteworthy churches, erected the present Church of the Nativ- 
ity during her wanderings at the holy spots. The reign of 
Constantine effected the destruction of all the pagan images, 
and his edict that the people “worship no false gods” was 
carried out. 

The venerable church, as one sees it to-day, is in a rather 
neglected condition; the fact that it is in the possession of the 
Greeks accounting for this. Its former beauty and grandeur, 
however, can be traced even in its decaying state. The large 
central interior has forty-eight marble pillars of Corinthian pat- 
tern, and the walls are decorated with mosaics and frescoes 
evidently dating from the infancy of art. A sculptured baptis- 


CHILDREN IN THE ARMENIAN RITE. 
mal font stands in the lonely aisle, and the floors and acces- 
sories are allowed to crumble for want of repairs. In. the. 
transept of the cross-formed edifice can be seen the Greek and 
Armenian chapels, richly decorated with brazen lamps and can- 
delabra, tapestry and rugs. In close proximity to the church 
is the Catholic parish church of Bethlehem, the Church of St. 
Catherine, a simple structure, commodious but hardly large 
enough for the growing congregation. When services are held 
here the men occupy the left side, and the women the right side 
of the aisle, kneeling upon the paved floor in picturesque attitudes. 
It was noticeable, too, that the men remove the fez, or head- 
dress, during the service, a form which is optional, it seems, in 
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the other churches of the Holy 
Land. The church is neatly fur- 
nished, and, besides possessing an 
organ of rare volume, the sanctu- 
ary contains beautiful pictures re- 
presenting “ The Birth of the Sav- 
iour” and “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” signed by a French 
artist. The church is in charge of 
the Franciscan Fathers, who also 
have charge of all the other Ca- 
tholic shrines of the Holy Land. 
The pilgrim finds shelter at their |j 
cozy hospice. The fathers watch 4 
day and night at the holy places, 
and the difficulties which they 
sometimes encounter here, as well yi 
as elsewhere, in maintaining pos- &% 
session of them are many, requir- 
ing the greatest self-sacrifice. The 
endurance which they are capable 
of, though, is an evidence of their seriousness and valor, to give 
a good account of the sacred stewardship entrusted to them 
for many centuries by the popes. They are brave and devout 
men, who shirk no personal dangers whatever in struggling 
for our rights, and perils are continuously menacing them, if 
only trivial in latter years. 

A stairway leads from the Church of St. Catherine to the 
Grotto of the Nativity, and is used by Catholics only, the 
Greeks and Armenians having separate approaches. Every 
afternoon of the year a procession starts towards the Grotto. 
About twenty cowled monks, carrying lighted tapers and sing- 
ing Vespers, were descending into the Grotto as we arrived; 
the pilgrims followed, and it was our privilege to join them. 
The dark cave is explored until a large sanctuary is entered, 
the Chapel of the Nativity. It is thirty-eight feet long and ten 
feet high. The walls and ceiling of the cave were covered 
with costly marble by Helena, and thirty-two lamps were burn- 
ing in the crypt, where no daylight can enter. A niche in the 
Grotto was reached where the birthplace of our Lord is indi- 
cated by a stone of a bluish cast, over which was a silver em- 
blem of the sun, with the inscription, “Hic de Virgine Maria 
Jesus Christus natus est.” The monks and pilgrims threw 
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themselves on their knees and kissed the spot. The primal 
rock of the cave is hidden by rich gifts of silk, plush, and gold, 
and expensive embroideries hang about in profusion. Fifteen 
oil lamps burn always before it. An air of holiness which is 
irresistible pervades the deep cave, and, indeed, the person who 
is privileged to visit there without being moved to his inner- 
most soul must have a hardened heart. I have seen tourists 
conduct themselves with poor grace, bordering on disrespect, 
at many of the holy places shown them, and I have seen the 
same tourists melt to tears when they read “ Here the Virgin 
Mary gave birth to Jesus Christ.” At one of our visits we saw 








ACCORDING TO THE ARMENIAN RITE, 


a Western woman stand (stand because she was determined 
not to kneel) at the Holiest Place in the world. But soon her 
better nature became master, cynicism was cast aside; she for- 
got self, and with the light of faith in her eyes she fell on her 
face and repeatedly kissed the Holy Spot, and cried ‘I believe 
it is here! I feel it is here!” The experience of the soul at 
the moment of full faith is a foretaste of that inexpressible 
bliss the Apostle tells of: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man”; and may we 
be permitted to add that no pen has described the perfect joy, 
sweetness, and contentment of the believing Christian as he 
kneels at the Crib of Bethlehem? 
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IN THE MARKET-PLACE. 


The Greeks possess the Holy Spot, and a few feet away, 
lower down, is another niche belonging to the Catholics, where 
we were shown the marble-covered Crib wherein Christ slept 
as a child, on the identical spot where the Magi of the East 
adored the God-King and left princely gifts as a token of homage, 
A picture of the Adoration of the Shepherds generally covers 
the naked rock of the cave by this niche, but in the Christmas 
season it is removed and the walls are exposed. Another sub- 
terraneous passage-way leads to the spot where the angel ap- 
peared to St. Joseph in a dream, and told him to flee from 
the perfidy of King Herod and take the Mother and Babe to 
Egypt; while farther on an altar is dedicated to the massacred 


Innocents. Small altars also indicate the earthly resting- 
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places of St. Eusebius, St. Paula, and St. Eustochium, who 
lived in the Grotto. Somewhat deeper still we saw the dwell- 
ing of St. Jerome, now transformed into a chapel. St. Jerome 
spent much of his life in this little cave, doing those inspired 
labors which have won for him the name of the Great Father 
of the Church. 

Christmas, so to speak, is celebrated in this Grotto through- 
out the year—a perpetual homage—but special ceremonies oc- 
cur on Christmas only, which may be noted. Every one knows 
with what splendor and joy the feast of Christ’s birth is cele- 
brated throughout the Catholic world—the Midnight Mass, ex- 
ultant ringing of bells, and the songs of children interspersing 
the religious ceremony. The same ceremonies take place at 
Bethlehem with all the gorgeousness and pomp such splendid 
functions will allow. 

On the afternoon of the day before Christmas the Latin 
Patriarch, who is a Franciscan, and numerous fathers from the 
Monastery of the Redeemer, Jerusalem, arrived at the market- 
place, which is the chief square of the town. They were re- 
ceived by the French consul, the’ Turkish soldiers from the 
local garrison, officials, and mounted officers. A band, composed 
of Arab boys from the Catholic Orphanage, played march music, 
and the concourse of people in gayest holiday costumes, who 
filled the square and the terraces and house-tops, was a splen- 
did and picturesque sight. With the songs of priests and people 
the oriental pageant entered the church. Benediction was pro- 
nounced by the venerable Patriarch, and the Christmas ceremo- 
nies began. 

Christmas Eve the Christians assembled in the parish church, 
where manly-voiced friars were singing Matins. Outside bon- 
fires were blazing, and the quaint square was warm and bright. 
At ten o'clock a procession was formed by priests, headed by 
the Guardian of the Holy Crib, who carried a wax image of the 
Christ-Child in his arms; prayers and music issued with a 
softened cadence from the subterraneous sanctuaries. When 
the procession arrived at the niche containing the Holy Crib, 
a deacon received the Christ-Child. The Gospel was sung, and 
when the words were expressed “ Here she brought forth her 
first-born Son, and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes, and here 
laid him in a manger,” the act of an assistant suited the words; 
they wrapped the Babe in swaddling-clothes and laid him in 
the recess of the manger. All of the assembled bowed rever- 
entially, and in succession fell on their knees and kissed the 
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semblance of the Holy Infant. The actions of every one pre- 
sent were such as if the Christ-Child was there in person. 
There was no fear of His majesty, however, or apprehension 
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of giving offence, but a confident clinging to the promises He 
made, which every one kneeling there felt. 

Before the approach of midnight the Church of the Nativity 
was crowded to its extremest capacity by Syrians, Russians, 
Germans, and representatives of other nations. And when the 
chimes of the parish church sounded through the still air, an- 
nouncing the commencement of the midnight Mass, there were 
sounds of fervent praying and rejoicing from the great throng. 
The same Mass was being sung in St. Peter’s, Rome, beneath 
the mighty dome of Michael Angelo; in the Madeleine, Paris, 
and in St. Patrick’s, New York, and in all the Catholic churches 
the world over, with the greatest possible ¢c/a/, pomp, and devo- 
tion; but the realization of being present at a ceremony on the 
very spot where Christ, the incarnate God, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Light, deigned to take the form of man in a humble 
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stable, was a moment of the purest joy and unalloyed faith ex- 
perienced but a few times in life. Every one was happy and 
joyous, and the beauty and tenderness of each soul was reflect- 
ed on the countenances of the devout gathering. There was 
one motive noticeable in the congregation—to love the little 
Christ-Child, and we were particularly made glad seeing the 
attachment and devotion of the natives of Bethlehem to their 
faith. 

The priests were vested in the finest silks, and on this day 
they used vestments embroidered by queenly hands. The cope 
of the Guardian was regal in wealth, gold and precious stones 
gleaming everywhere from it. The altar of the three Wise 
Men, where the Mass was in progress, also was appropriately 
adorned with lights and the mementoes of European kings. 
The ceremonies were over before daybreak, and the oriental 
morning, crisp, cool, and bracing, was gliding in and leaving be- 
hind a night that was holy and blessed. But the people remained 
at the Holy Grotto long after the white sun arose and sent a 
halo of light over Bethlehem, and then went to their homes in 
general merrymaking. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND FRATERNAL 
SOCIETIES. 


BY REV. H. A. BRANN; D.D. 


IKE many other words that are frequently on the 
lips of publicists, or are used as the shibboleths 
of party gatherings, “fraternity” has its false 
as well as its true meanings. The anarchist cries 
fraternity, and stabs the head of the state; the 

representative of authority is not his brother. The socialist 
cries fraternity, and proceeds to rob the rich; the owner of 
property is not his brother. The French Revolutionist shouted 
for liberty, fraternity, and equality, and yet in the same breath 
he cried: ‘“‘The aristocrats to the lamp-post’”’; aristocrats or 
priests were not his brethren because his ideals were pagan. 

The Catholic Church supplied the world with a new and 
distinct term in the word “brother,” and attached to it a 
meaning that was unknown in pagan civilization. The head of 
a fraternal organization, which in his day was destined to be- 
come, and since his day really has become, the greatest frater- 
nal organization the world has known, wrote: “ And finally be ye 
all of one mind, having compassion one of another, loving the 
brotherhood, mercifui and humble.” * It was his care to foster 
a spirit that animated a brotherhood that was instituted for 
the whole world, for Jew and Gentile, for rich and poor, for 
savage and civilized. This brotherhood is the Catholic Church. 
Its founder was God, who assumed our human nature, and thus 
became our brother, and elevated us to the dignity of being the 
sons of God. 

The Prince of the Apostles learned the true meaning 
from*the Master who had planned it and gave it its consti- 
tution and laws. From the divine Master’s lips he had heard 
the command to spread the brotherhood over the whole 
world in unity of government, faith and charity. He had seen 
the divine Master institute the fraternal banquet at which all 
the brethren sat down in perfect equality, and which was to be 
repeated to the end of time. Peter was present at the first 
teast where Christ sat with the twelve as brothers at the same 


*T, St. Peter iii. 8. 
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table, a love-feast that continues to be celebrated every day in 
the year and in every land, “from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down.”* It was this banquet, and the spirit of it, 
that made the early Christians call one another brethren, and 
made them known as brethren even to the pagans. 

This great brotherhood is a living and fruitful organism, and 
hence the creator of organizations like to itself in spirit and 
character. They are the product of its fecundating love. As 
a great lake, overflowing with the waters of never-failing springs, 
sends many streams through the plains and valleys to refresh 
and fertilize them, so the Catholic Church sends out from her 
inexhaustible bosom countless organizations for religious and 
benevolent purposes. Her religious orders, her societies of St. 
Vincent de Paul, her society for the propagation of the faith, 
for the redemption of captives, are all the fruits of Christian 
fraternity. They are the product of Christian faith and Chris- 
tian charity, which, being Catholic, concern the welfare of the 
whole man, body as well as soul. 

We all see the action of this fraternal spirit in the world 
of to-day. We know now that where that spirit exists there is 
genuine Christianity’ But the spirit of fraternity is now so 
common that we often forget its origin, and the cause which 
produced it. We often ungratefully forget that it was the 
Christian religion which not only produced fraternal organiza- 
tions of its own, but, acting outside of itself upon all the natu- 
ral sources of fraternity, purified them where they had become 
adulterated by paganism, and made them wholesome springs 
for the regeneration of the world. 

The natural sources of fraternity are chiefly two, the family 
and the nation. The family is the first source of fraternity. 
Children of the same mother, living in the same house, eating 
at the same table, are brothers; and in a wider sense, relatives 
are brothers, because the same stream of blood flows in their 
veins. This is according to the law of nature, the law of con- 
sanguinity. Now, how did the Christian Church find this law 
when she undertook to evangelize the world? She found the 
natural law ignored and trampled on. The father stood in the 
family an uncrowned despot, having practically the power of 
life and death over his wife and children. Neither natural jus- 
tice nor the voice of nature controlled his action. The family 
was a cold, heartless creature of the state; agnation, which was 
simply an extension of the father’s despotic power in the line 


* Malachias i. 11. 
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of his own relatives before marriage, instead of consanguinity 
or the more direct tie of blood, controlled the descent of pro- 
perty and the right to inherit. Compare the laws of the twelve 
tables, and the commentaries on them of the pagans Ulpian 
and Caius, with the great code of the Christian emperor, Jus- 
tinian, if you wish to see how Christianity restored the family 
to the rights which it had by the natural law, and which it has 
by the laws of Christ; how Christianity curbed the power of 
the father, elevated the mother through the sacrament of mar- 
riage, and restored the rights of children to life, to liberty, and 
to property. Through the Christian code they became not 
only the subjects of their parents but brethren and co-heirs in 
Christ. Christianity made the child the brother of his own 
father. 

It is a noteworthy fact that when politicians apostatize from 
the Christian religion, and with the hatred of apostasy wish to 
destroy its influence, they return to pagan models, and make 
war on the natural rights of the family. For instance, they 
make laws of divorce, or laws enforcing godless education—the 
one to degrade the mother, the other to rob the child of an in- 
alienable right ; or they make laws to punish Christians for try- 
ing to sustain the teaching of Christ. Thus the only fraternity 
of the pagan and the apostate is one of hate. They combine 
to destroy the rights of the family, which Christianity defends 
and protects. 

The second great source of natural fraternity is the nation 
or the race. We have a natural attachment to the land in which 
we were born, to its mountains, valleys, rivers, and lakes, and 
to the people among whom we have lived, whose feelings and 
aspirations we share. The man who does not love his country 
is a monster. 


“ Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!” 


The quotation is trite, but the words are always appropri- 
ate. This love of country becomes stronger with age, and 
especially when, besides the natural beauties, the justice of its 
laws and constitution make the country doubly dear to the in- 
habitants. Our own great land is a case in point. There is no 
flag which represents such excellent political institutions as our 
starry banner. It is the only flag unsullied by religious or 
political persecution. No other people can say that of any 
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other flag. After every civil war in Europe hecatombs of vic- 
tims have fallen, sacrificed to political hate. After our civil 
war we let our erring brethren go, and in a short time forgave 
and forgot their offences. The history of every nation in Eu- 
rope is stained by bloody penal codes to punish religious offen- 
ces. Our government alone has never put a man to death for 
his religion. And therefore we have double reasons for loving 
our country. It has acted so far according to the spirit of 
Christianity. Our laws are tempered by its spirit and teaching. 
The laws of nature, the rights of individuals, and the laws of 
the Church are recognized. Our civil laws leave her free, 
respect her discipline, and protect her persons and property. 
Our political system is aptly calculated to make our nation 
one great Christian fraternity. 

Now, whence has our country derived that spirit of equity 
that reigns in her Constitution and law? Certainly not from 
the pagan idea of the state or nation. Paganism made the 
state God. From the state all rights were derived. Religion 
itself and the priesthood were the creatures of the civil power. 
Hence the first Christians who dared to practise a religion not 
recognized by the state were accused of treason, and punished 
as traitors. The fact that they professed belief in the divinity 
of Christ was deemed a mortal offence to the divinity of the 
emperor, and deserving of death. Yet it is this very theory of 
the power of the state that the apostate politicians of modern 
times accept. They claim for the state a spiritual as well as a 
temporal supremacy. Acting upon this claim, in Europe they 
have imprisoned and disfranchised clerics, and confiscated 
church property. They have claimed for Czsar the rights of 
God, and made laws oppressive of the conscience of the people. 
They have established state churches, and governed them as if 
they were purely political institutions, as in England. They 
have made the will of the law-maker, whether he be a czar in 
an empire or the majority in a republic, the supreme cri- 
terion of right and wrong, the god whom to disobey is treason. 
Acting upon this pagan theory, the so-called republic of France 
is as much a foe to fraternity as Russia. Fraternity implies a 
union of hearts of the whole people. How can there be fra- 
ternity when the majority is always depriving the minority of 
its rights? The majority in this country—that is to say, our 
ruler—in spite of certain pagan tendencies, has not yet begun, 
openly and directly, to deprive the minority of its legitimate 
rights. The spirit of our people and of our institutions was 
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unknown to Grecian or Roman paganism. This spirit is not of 
barbarian origin. We have not derived it (although some say 
so) from a race of ferocious pirates, who before they became 
Christians held their brothers in slavery, and whose funda- 
mental principle of law was that “every man should have a 
lord,” and who spent most of their time in butchering one an- 
other. The spirit of our laws, like the laws of the good King 
Edward, and the laws deriving their origin from Magna Charta, 
is Christian. It is in the Christian code of Justinian and in 
the Canon Law of the Catholic Church that you must seek 
the origin of our enlightened legislation. The limitation of the 
husband’s power, the right of dower for the wife, the right of 
property, as it now exists, for the children, are all of Christian 
origin. Long before our system, the political systems of Spain, 
France, and Italy, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
breathed the spirit of Christian fraternity. The separate pro- 
vincial parliaments holding the authority of the kings in check, 
the fueros of Spain, the coutumiers of France, the privileges and 
exemptions of the Italian republics and princedoms, were all 
foreign to the despotic idea of pagan government, and the 
product of Christian ideas. They were not perfect govern- 
ments, for nothing human can be that; but they were immeas- 
urably superior to the cruel, centralized despotism of the 
pagan system, which destroyed both in the family and in the 
nation the idea of fraternity. Christianity, by fostering that 
idea, softened the severity of the civil laws, and made mankind 
realize that all were descended from a common pair, and 
created by a common Father, who is in heaven. 

In fact, our very political system seems to be copied from 
the idea of Catholic brotherhood as realized in the church. 
There is no political organization in the world so like the 
Catholic Church as that of the United States. Just as in the 
church we have many dioceses, each having its own laws and 
its own rulers, yet subordinate to the central power in Rome, so 
have we in the United States many States, each having its own 
laws and home rule, but subject to the central power in Wash- 
ington. We have that unity in variety which makes political, 
as it helps to make all other beauty. The spirit of Christian 
fraternity pervades our laws, and makes all the citizens equal ; 
as in the church all the faithful are equal at the same sacra- 
mental banquet. 
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A FALLEN IDOL. 


BY EDITH M. SMITH. 


f IONEL STEWART threw himself on the ground 
in the miserly shade of a clump of scrub 
oaks, and casting his pick as far as the strength 
of a sinewy arm could hurl it, he leaned against 
a background of age-scarred rocks and gave 

himself up to the musings of despair. The stillness of a mid- 
summer noon in New Mexico enveloped him. Amid a silence 
so unbroken his quiet breathing sounded strained and stertor- 
ous, for neither twilight’s calm nor midnight’s holy hour finds 
the noises of nature so hushed as when an August sun, blazing 
at full meridian, enervates even the most minute and active 
specimens of insect life. 

In the east the spasmodic charivari of the locusts would 
have proclaimed the sultriness of the weather, but in southern 
New Mexico that tantalizing pest is unknown—a fact which 
goes to prove that Providence distributes the goods and ills of 
life with less partiality than man would have us believe. 

With even six bits in his possession Stewart would have 
been quite in a mood to enjoy the gorgeous panorama spread 
out before him and to while away hours in lazy contemplation 
of the matchless mountain scenery; but to-day he was strug- 
gling with a feeling of unrest and despondency quite foreign to 
his usually sunny disposition, and melancholy was fast threaten- 
ing to “mark him for her own.” 

Lionel Stewart, a graduate of the Harvard law class of ‘93, 
had come West with the laudable intention of following Greeley’s 
advice and growing-up with the country. With a foresight 
which his admiring family considered unparalleled in the an- 
nals of contemporary biography, he decided to open an office 
in a small but progressive town, make a reputation in his 
chosen profession, and be ready and willing, when New 
Mexico attained the dignity of statehood, to go as her able 
representative in the United States Senate! Incidentally he 
was equipped with an average amount of energy, the experi- 
ence that college life generally gives, and five hundred dollars 
in cash—the legacy of a deceased uncle. Aided by these sim- 
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ple gifts of fortune and buoyed with the confidence of youth, 
Stewart firmly believed that his every plan would materialize, 
and he allowed himself five years in which to accomplish his 
course and return—or be returned—a conquering hero to 
Washington. But 


‘The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 


By the time he was established in Silverton and before the. 
glittering newness of his black and gold sign had worn away, 
Stewart found, to his surprise, that in point of growth the 
country had got the start of him by at least twenty years, and 
that sixty other men, college graduates like himself, and pos- 
sessed of the same legal ambitions, had likewise chosen Silver- 
ton as a first stage on the road to fame, and that every season 
brought thither fresh scions of the law—all lured westward by 
Horace Greeley’s immortal words. 

This was discouraging, for the population of Silverton con- 
sisted of scarcely more than six hundred inhabitants, and even 
in the wild and belligerent West a man can’t expect a lucrative 
practice when there is one of his profession to every ten citi- 
zens. Then there were other difficulties: Silverton proved to 
be an orderly, well-behaved little burg, with small demand for 
legal talent. When a question of property, or the like, arose, 
the disputants as a rule preferred to settle it themselves at 
the point of a pistol without any reference to Blackstone or 
Coke; nor was it uncommon for the successful party to show 
his regret for what had occurred by appearing with the mourn- 
ers at the funeral of the deceased, and in helping to defray 
the expenses thereof. 

As in days of old the law of might superseded that of 
right, so in these days, on the frontier of our mighty Republic, 
equity usually rests with the man who is quickest with his gun. 

A trial for murder rarely takes place. Cui bono? A New 
Mexican jury is opposed to capital punishment on principle, 
and sending a man to the penitentiary is a useless and expen- 
sive form of justice, since the governor invariably pardons the 
criminal before his term is well begun. Hence, on the specious 
plea of self-defence, all quarrels are quickly and permanently 
settled; a proceeding which doubtless benefits the defendant, 
but is hardly fair to the struggling lawyer, and it took Stewart 
only twelve months to conclude that, through no fault of his 
own, his chosen profession was a failure. He sold his office 
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furniture for a song, threw in the sign for good measure, rented 
his books to a sanguine successor who failed, promptly and 
entirely, to pay any rent after the first month, and invested 
his last hundred in a newspaper, the former editor of which 
found it expedient to leave that part of the country until 
after a certain embezzling unpleasantness, wherein he had 
prominently figured, was forgotten. 

The Free Silver Clarion for a time proved successful; its 
editorials were devoted to the forcible, if not practical, solu- 
tion of the currency question, and to scathing reflections upon 
the gold-bug journalists across the way. But six months later a 
younger weekly was started by a man who had the advantage 
of deeper political lore as well as a free vocabulary of invec- 
tive. Subscribers flocked to the new standard, and in a little 
while the Free Stlver Clarion ceased its shrieks. 

Stewart then lived on borrowed capital, doing whatever work 
he could get, and consoling himself in the meantime with the 
philosophy of the illustrious Micawber. He was not proud, 
but he could not descend to the level of “ measuring drinks’”’ 
in a bar-room, and as that was the only position offered him 
after several months of idleness, he determined to turn prospec- 
tor and obtain from Mother Earth the riches that his unappre- 
ciative fellow-men refused to give. 

Fortunately he was possessed of a staunch friend in the 
owner of the Mountain Queen mine, a man who had already 
“‘made his stake,” and who, in consequence, believed firmly in 
the possibilities of other claims. Mr. MacAlpine was. sincerely 
fond of Lionel, whom he had come to regard as a son; he 
feared, moreover, that if the young fellow remained longer 
without employment he would yield to the temptations of fron- 
tier life and follow the downward path that so many have trod 
before him. 

So MacAlpine offered to grubstake him for a year; a pro- 
position which Lionel gratefully gccepted, and for twelve 
months he had led the nomadic life his soul loved, wandering 
among the majestic hills near to Nature’s heart, with rifle, horse, 
and pick for his sole companions, and at night a few favorite 
books to help him while away the tedium of his wakeful 
hours. 

It was all very different from the career he had mapped out ; 
but how few of us achieve the aspirations of our youth, and 
who has ever realized his ambition? Stewart was happy 
as a king, contented as a Mexican, which is a more truthful 
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figure of speech. Unfortunately one can’t exist entirely on 
hope and air—not even the balmy, bracing air of southern 
New Mexico. Stewart’s tenure as a grub-staker would expire 
in a week, his provender could not hold out that long, and it 
was with the consciousness of these disheartening facts staring 
him in the face that our story opens. 

After an hour’s lazy enjoyment of the dolce far niente, now 
interrupted by the change of the sun whose rays had begun to 
pierce the interstices of his meagre arboreal canopy, Stewart 
sprang to his feet and began a dejected search through each 
pocket in turn. It was fruitless. Twenty-five cents in the coin 
of the realm and a black seal wallet with sterling silver trim- 
mings—handsome but empty—were the only results of this 
most vigorous investigation. The former represented his bank 
account in its entirety; the latter existed merely as a satire on 
the inutility of the average Christmas gift. 

Stewart examined it with a smile of grim amusement. “ Et 
tu, Brute!”” he quoted as he returned it to an inner pocket. 
“Well, I think the time has come for me to arise and go to 
my father; but even the Prodigal Son act can’t be carried in- 
to effect without money in these days. I will have to write 
home for funds ere I can present myself in person, and that 
will take time even if the dear old ‘governor’ has any to send 
me. I am forced to admit that my resources are exhausted. 
There may be some letters in town for me that would help 
to solve the problem of what I shall next attempt; I will ride 
in and see. But first let me get some lunch—this air is an un- 
failing tonic, and man has rarely achieved success on an empty 
stomach.” Stewart, thus soliloquizing, strode towards his tent 
humming a popular refrain in spite of the grave outlook of his 
fortunes, for youth and health are seldom long despondent. 

As he neared the tent he heard a groan, and a feeble voice 
quavered out, “ Agua, sefior, agua, por l’amor de Dios.” 

Although startled, the prospector’s quick ear followed the 
sound, and climbing hastily over a group of rocks that block. 
aded the snake-like trail leading to his camp, he sprang forward 
just in time to catch an aged Mexican who fell fainting in his 
arms. 

A tattered sombrero with tarnished silver adornings had 
fallen by the wayside, but the man still clutched his scarlet 
serape about him as if, notwithstanding the temperature, his 
emaciated form was covetous of its warmth. 

Stewart was a kindly-hearted fellow, tender as a woman 
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where suffering was concerned; he had acquired some slight 
degree of medical skill during his few years of “roughing it,” 
and he knew the man had fainted from hunger and fatigue. 

“I hope he won’t die on my hands,” was his mental ejacu- 
lation as he laid the Mexican on the bed and forced some 
brandy through his clinched teeth. In a little while the man 
was sufficiently revived to thank his rescuer, with all the cour- 
teous volubility of his race, for his timely succor. 

Lionel spoke Spanish fluently. When he first came West he 
had expended many dollars of his precious hoard in learning 
that musical language, with the view of arguing cases before a 
Mexican jury. Thus far, however, he had found few opportu- 
nities of putting his knowledge to practical use. Had it not 
been for a flowing white beard which lent dignity to the old 
man’s wrinkled, yellow face, he would have struck the beholder 
as a ludicrous reproduction of the mummy of Rameses IIL, 
and Stewart found himself marvelling at the animal instinct 
which makes the majority of people press eager lips to the cup 
of life long after the sweetness thereof has been drained and 
only bitter dregs remain. 

By degrees the patient’s strength returned, and as he par- 
took feverishly of the coarse fare which was all his host had 
to offer, he began to talk, his conversation giving evidence of 
a culture and refinement far above that of the average per- 
son of his race in the South-west. 

The next day he appeared to rally, but Stewart made him 
keep his bed while he went into town for a physician, The 
doctor came, and after a cursory glance at the patient he called 
Lionel aside. 

“He can’t last twenty-four hours, so you had better let me 
send the town officers for him and relieve you of further trou- 
ble. What can you do with a dead greaser ?” 

“Do you think I would turn a man out of my tent when 
he is dying?” Stewart rejoined indignantly. ‘I would not so 
treat a dog. There will be ample time for the authorities to 
step in after he is dead—and besides, he may recover.” 

“All right, my boy; have your own way. This is your 
shooting match! I meant no offence. Addios.” And whistling 
cheerily, this promising son of AZsculapius mounted his steed 
and was soon lost to sight among the mesquite-covered 
hills. Stewart then administered some powders which the doctor 
had left. Their effect upon the patient was instantaneous; he 
seemed endowed with new vitality, and raising himself on his 
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couch he felt in his ragged vest for an envelope. It was worn 
and soiled with age. He handed it to Stewart, and then took 
from around his neck a locket of curiously carved silver. 

“Open it,” he said faintly. Lionel complied and drew out 
a small piece of paper closely covered with characters, appar- 
ently in cipher. 

“Now the other paper; but quickly, my voice is failing,” 
gasped the old man. The other paper proved to be a map or 
chart, carefully drawn on a sheet of blue foolscap—how long 
ago one could but conjecture, for the blue was aging brown. 

Stewart, obeying directions, placed both papers on the bed 
before him. A wild glitter came into the Mexican’s eyes, he 
begged excitedly for more brandy, and thus stimulated he be- 
gan to speak: “ This is my legacy to you—you who have saved 
me from perishing like a dog when those whom I had bene- 
fited cast me off. Ah! but they did not believe the old man 
had anything more to give them. Bueno; we willsee! To you 
I leave the secret that I had thought would perish with me. 
Seek the place marked on this chart by a -, lift the square 
stone, and wealth untold is yours; gold, silver, precious stones 
—all yours. Come closer, my son, and let me explain the 
cipher ; closer, closer—oh, my God!” 

The speaker fell back on his pillow, his voice dying away 
into a hoarse gurgle. Stewart hastened to give him the medicine 
the doctor had prescribed, but he motioned it away. Crossing 
his wasted hands upon his breast, he strove to murmur a prayer ; 
the breath of life grew faint and fainter, an expression of per- 
fect peace dawned upon the patriarch’s worn face, and then 
Death stamped it with his icy seal for ever. 

Events, whether fortuitous or the reverse, frequently crowd 
upon each other in quick succession after months or- years of 
stagnation. It may be that Fate, being blind, distributes her 
smiles and frowns indiscriminately, trusting to the goddess of 
Chance to equalize things here below. After Stewart had fol- 
lowed the canvas-covered wagon which did duty as hearse 
into town, and had seen that the old Mexican received as 
decent a burial as he could borrow money to pay for, he 
hastened to the post-office. 

Upon opening the first letter of the budget that was handed 
him, he observed with a thrill of pleasurable excitement that 
it contained a check for one hundred dollars. He had loaned 
that sum to an acquaintance when he first came to the terri- 
tory, in his green and salad days as it were; the friend had 
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long since “gone broke,” which is the classic Western style 
of expressing one’s state of insolvency, and Stewart had given 
up all hope of ever seeing his money again. 

“ Bread cast upon the waters!” exclaimed the young man 
gaily, waving the check before the eyes of Mr. MacAlpine, who 
at that moment entered the office. “ This will at least enable 
me to settle some of my debts and live like a gentleman until 
I decide upon some course of action. It also goes to prove 
the wisdom of my motto, ‘ Nil desperandum.’” 

The contents of the other letters were speedily digested and 
Stewart shoved them carelessly into his pocket. As he did so 
his hand came in contact with the locket. “ By Jove! I had 
forgotten all about my legacy.” It was true; he had thrust 
both trinket and papers out of sight when the old Mexican ex- 
pired, and the breaking up of camp, together with the various 
duties that had since occupied him, had effectually driven all 
thought of them from his mind. Besides, he looked upon the 
whole story as a dream, the delirious ravings of a dying man. 

That evening, however, when he retired to his room in the 
comfortable if not luxurious Broadway Hotel, he resolved to 
find the key to the puzzle. He began his work more in jest 
than in earnest, but the fascination of the thing grew upon 
him, and he persisted in his efforts until his quick mind grasped 
the cipher and he located, to his satisfaction, the mysterious 
stone. This result led him to hope that the legacy of which 
his strange guest had spoken might prove something more than 
the vagaries of an excited imagination. 

Some sixteen miles to the north of Silverton, at the ter- 
minus of a short range of mountains which stand outlined like 
a painted wall against the clear blue sky, is a rock famous in 
the vicinity as Santa Rita, or the “ Kneeling Nun.” It is carved 
by the hand of nature, perchance by the cataclysms of time, 
into the semblance of a woman standing with bowed head, and, 
like all such freaks of nature, it has various legends to explain 
its origin; but, as Mr. Kipling would remark, that is another 
story. 

Stewart determined to put his discovery at once to the test; 
so the following day he hunted up MacAlpine and told him 
of his mysterious inheritance. 

“Let us investigate, by all means,” exclaimed the adven- 
turous Scotchman. “I will engage a team while you see about 
the provisions. Lay in enough to last us a week, and be sure 
to supply yourself with blasting powder and a fuse. Keep 
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everything dark, though; for if this expedition turns out to be 
a fake the boys will badger the life out of us.” 

It was too late when the men reached their destination to 
do anything more than make a cursory survey of the ground. 
Stewart found to his relief that the Jand around the fabled 
rock, corresponding to his diagram, was still unlocated—virgin 
soil for him to preémpt at pleasure. 

“T will not be in any danger of having my brains blown 
out for jumping another man’s claim, and that is one point 
gained,” was Stewart’s consoling reflection as he lay that night 
on his improvised couch, which consisted of a mattress of sweet- 
smelling juniper boughs piled together, and covered with a 
couple of Navajo blankets. The blue dome of heaven, dotted 
with its myriad stars, made a canopy more gorgeous than has 
ever draped the resting-place of the mightiest king; and yet 
our hero passed a restless night, his slumbers broken by the 
unearthly yelps of a prowling coyote and the almost equally 
weird notes of his snoring companion. 

Both men arose with the dawn, and while waiting impatiently 
for their coffee to boil Stewart went over the map with Mac- 
Alpine, carefully explaining the cipher and comparing the an- 
cient chart of the Mexican with the scene before them. There 
could be no mistake, for nature remains unchanged through the 
vicissitudes of centuries, until man, the arch-vandal, comes to 
mar her fair face with his iconoclastic touch. 

The coffee was not good, although Lionel had often boasted 
of his success in preparing this stimulating beverage; this morn- 
ing, however, its muddiness passed without comment, and after 
a slight repast the men tethered their horses and prepared to 
ascend the precipitous cliffs, near the summit of which the re- 
creant nun is supposed to expiate her sin—a modern version of 
Lot's wife. 

By this time the hidden treasure had taken such tangible 
hold of Stewart’s mind that when, after hours of calculation 
and amateur surveying, he and his companion came upon a 
square, brown stone securely balanced upon a giant boulder, he 
waxed indignant at MacAlpine’s expressions of surprise, ac- 
cepting the reality with the same imperturbability that he would 
have displayed in receiving a bequest from the hand of his 
family lawyer. 

To remove the square stone was the work of a second, but 
the boulder presented greater difficulties, and to this day neither 
man can tell whether they were overcome by sheer force of 
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will or by adventitious aid. Suffice to say human ingenuity 
conquered and, as the rock went thundering down the steep side 
of the cliff, they saw opened before them a wide gap in the 
hill-side, presumably the entrance to a cave. 

“The plot deepens; who shall go first?” exclaimed Mac. 
Alpine. 

“JT, of course; if there is any danger I should be the one 
to face it.” 

““Nobly spoken; lead on, Macduff,” replied the Scotchman, 
whose checkered career had so often led him into danger that 
the word fear held no meaning for him. Each man took the 
precaution to load his revolver and fasten his cartridge belt 
securely around him, for, as Stewart suggested, the cavern might 
have another entrance and serve as a lair for the wily panther. 
Then, lighting their lanterns, they entered the dark defile. 

For awhile their path seemed level enough, then it began 
to descend, and at last Stewart was obliged to go down on 
hands and knees in order to proceed. Nothing daunted, he 
grasped the lantern in his teeth and fell on all fours. MacAl- 
pine followed his example, blowing like a sea-lion and swearing 
vigorously at this enforced return to the conditions of infancy. 

For nearly fifty yards—it seemed fully five hundred to the 
men—they continued this uncomfortable means of locomotion, 
the elder gentleman vowing he would turn his back on the 
whole darned business if he only had room in which to turn, 
a remark that only evoked an explosion of unseemly mirth 
from his more agile companion. At length the tunnel veered 
abruptly to the left and our explorers were again enabled to 
stand upright. 

A few more steps and they were in a cave whose gloomy 
recesses showed neither stalagmite nor stalactite, nor ornamen- 
tation of any kind; it was shaped like an amphitheatre, but 
with high, vaulted roof, through which the light in some inex- 
plicable manner seemed to pierce. It might have been a sar- 
cophagus hewn from the solid rock, so dry and hard were its 
walls; there was no slightest feeling of moisture in the place, 
no rhythmic murmur of underground streams, nor any sound of 
trickling water, all was arid, solemn, impenetrable. As soon as 
the men grew accustomed to the dusky semi-shadows they be- 
gan to take note of their surroundings. The light penetrated 
through an opening, apparently artificial, in the roof of the 
cave directly above a long, flat slab, unmistakably the sacrificial 
stone of some heathen tribe. 
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Directly in front of this gruesome block was a rude altar 
crowned with a stone idol, hideous enough to make it a valua- 
ble piece of bric-a-brac, should it ever fall into the hands of a 
New York art dealer. Fhe men knew they had discovered an 
Aztec cave of worship, and they could not repress a feeling of 
horror at the thought of the awful human sacrifices immolated 
to the senseless figure who had stood stolid and motionless 
through the lapse of centuries. 

So this was his legacy! Stewart felt distinctly sold, but 
as he advanced towards the altar, holding his lantern aloft that 
its rays might be focused upon the stone image, a cry of 
astonishment escaped him. The hideous face was literally en- 
crusted with precious stones, its body was inlaid with gold and 
silver beaten into quaint and matchless designs, and from its 
forehead blazed a ruby that would adorn the crown of Monte- 
zuma! 

MacAlpine vented his astonishment in a prolonged whistle, 
and stretched forth his hand to touch the gems; but a small, 
flat head with two fiery eyes lifted itself from the idol’s neck, 
around which it lay coiled as if graven from the same stone, 
and a hissing, rattling sound caused both men to spring back 
just in time, for the snake rapidly unwound its loathsome folds 
and dropped to the ground. 

Stewart had killed too many rattlesnakes to feel anything 
more than a sensation of supreme disgust, and as the reptile 
advanced he took careful aim and fired. Before the deafening 
reverberations had died away a dozen or more writhing, coiling 
serpents emerged from the recesses of the altar and surrounded 
their dead companion. A glance showed the men that discre- 
tion was the better part of valor, and they beat a retreat, 
rather more hasty than dignified. Once more in the blessed 
light of day they paused to mature their plans. 

“It would be foolish to attempt shooting the things,” coun- 
selled the older man; “theregmay be legions of them, and a 
rattlesnake bite is too dangerous to take any chances on. How 
in the deuce are we going to get rid of them?” 

‘Blow them up with dynamite,” suggested Stewart jokingly, 

“The very thing,” exclaimed MacAlpine ; “ but we will have 
to exercise care, else his sacred, bow-legged Divinity will be 
blown up too, and then good-by to your fortune.” 

“Suppose we go back to camp and talk it over. I am as 
dirty as a cave-dweller, and I feel the need of refreshing both 
the outer and inner man without further delay.” 
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“T am with you, my boy; we can leave your treasure with 
impunity, for it is certainly well guarded. Strange that such 
venomous reptiles should have chosen that altar for their rest- 
ing-place! It seems symbolic of the horrible rites that have 
-been practised there.” 

“Indeed it does,’ responded Stewart thoughtfully, “and 
stranger still, to think of the empires that have flourished and 
fallen, the pages of history that have been written, while that 
relic of barbarism has been left unharmed, the legacy of an 
extinct, nay, almost unknown race.”’ 

The men did not return to the cavern until the next day, 
for Stewart had to ride into town for a fuse long enough to 
reach from the aperture in the roof to the altar underneath. 
They had no great difficulty in finding this orifice, for they 
followed above ground, as nearly as possible, the tunnels of the 
cave which led them direct to the foot of the monolith now 
Christianized as Santa Rita; and there were evidences that this 
commanding rock had been once used as a post of observation 
—whether by the Aztecs or some more modern tribe, the men 
were unable to determine. 

MacAlpine, whose long experience as a miner had made 
him familiar with the various uses of giant powder as a blasting 
agent, thought that a small cartridge could be placed near the 
altar and exploded without serious injury to the idol, which 
they were naturally anxious to secure intact. These explosions 
were to be kept up at regular intervals until the serpents 
decamped. 

“T am quite sure it will succeed; but you, Stewart, must be 
the one to place the cartridges. I would not crawl through 
that narrow passage again for all the mines in New Mexico. 
The rattlers will not hurt you if you do not molest them. I 
will listen and drop down the fuse when you give the word; 
after you rejoin me I can light it, and there will be ample time 
for us to get out of harm’s way before it reaches the powder.” 

Three times the experiment was repeated, after which 
Stewart insisted on a tour of investigation. In spite of his 
previous asseverations MacAlpine girded his loins and prepared 
to accompany him. 

“The curiosity of our common ancestress, Mother Eve,” 
quoth he ; but Stewart knew that a more kindly feeling prompted 
the large-hearted Scotchman—the desire to be of assistance in 
case of danger. 

This time before approaching too close they carefully ex- 
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amined the altar, but when after repeated proddings and pistol 
shots no ominous rattle was heard, they concluded that the 
serpents had really abandoned their trust. 

Upon lifting the idol, they found underneath the pedestal 
on which it stood a small cavity filled with the most beautiful 
specimens of opals, turquoise, and amethysts, some cut and 
others in the native quartz; nuggets of gold were also there, 
and rings and bracelets—relics of barbaric splendor that would 
now be priceless in the eyes of an antiquarian. 

The men had great difficulty in getting the idol through some 
of the narrow tunnels, but they eventually triumphed and their 
prehistoric relic suffered no further injury than the loss of 
a few jewels, and a chip from his sacred nose. Very little has 
ever been said of this curious legacy, so strangely and roman- 
tically acquired, for both men refused to be interviewed on the 
subject, and soon afterwards Stewart left Silverton for the 
East. 

After disposing most satisfactorily of his uncut stones, his 
first step was to send a check to MacAlpine with the request that 
an appropriate monument should be erected to the memory of 
his benefactor, which goes to show that the sentiment of grati- 
tude is not yet entirely extinct in the human breast. The old 
Scotchman sturdily refused to accept a cent in payment for 
his share in the discovery, but he wears always a handsome 
opal scarf-pin which his friend had mounted with diamonds and 
sent to him as a souvenir of their extraordinary adventure. 

Then Mr. Lionel Stewart returned to the bosom of his 
family, convinced that Horace Greeley’s advice had lost much 
of its applicability since first uttered by that eccentric New 
Hampshire genius, and resolved to try the experiment of be- 
coming a prophet in his own particular division of country. 
We hear that he gives promise of success, and we hear further- 
more that negotiations for the sale of a remarkable Aztec idol 
are pending between him and the directors of one of our 
wealthiest museums. 

Up to this time the transaction has been so carefully 
guarded that it has obtained no newspaper notoriety, but cer- 
tain learned professors state that when the sale is made public 
it will create a furore almost unparalleled among the archzolo- 
gists and antiquarians of the present century. 
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BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE. 
THE QUESTION. 


Te: HY paint we Time an ancient man, 
k His limbs grown weak and old, 
f And in his nerveless hold 
A rusty Talisman ? 
Hath Time grown old ? 


Doth not the Sun his course fulfil: 
The fleeting Seasons follow on, 
From ruddy Spring to Winter wan, 

Unceasing, constant still ? 

Hath Time grown old? 


One Day is as another Day, 
One Year is as another Year: 
Yet, with the passing of his bier, 
A Man doth fade for aye. 
Hath Time grown old? 


Unto all things, of earthly brood, 
The Ruling Wisdom hath assigned 
A resurrection, in their kind ; 

Man never is renewed. 


Onward the sequent Ages roll 
Relentless ; though the Hope of youth 
Crumbles to Age, Ambition’s tooth 

Still gnawing at the soul. 

Time grows not old! 


THE ANSWER. 

Peace. Man shall but begin to be 
When, like a crumpled scroll, 
The skies to ruin roll 

When dawns Eternity! 

When Time grows old! 
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A CLOUDY PEARL OF THE PACIFIC. 


BY PHILIP E, NYLANDER. 
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shipwreck. But those who go down to the sea 
in ships take chances as well as passage, and 
sometimes undertake side trips which are not 
is provided for in the itinerary. Thus it happened 
that when two days out from Honolulu, with leaks starting, 
pumps breaking, and everything generally demoralized, the 
“A.” steamship City of C started back on an excit- 
ing race for life, headed for the nearest port, Hilo, Hawaii, 
four hundred miles away. 

Some simple people travel for pleasure, others find in the 
experience an excellent substitute for the penitential pilgrim- 
ages of the past. It was neither a hilarious nor a pious gath- 
ering which sat about in somewhat strained sociability in the 
main cabin. Listening there to the creaking and groaning of 
the timbers, it would seem that demoniac agencies confined 
within the frame were lashing themselves into madness in their 
eflorts to rend the vessel in twain; until from this mountain 
in labor the frightened rats came forth from the hold to be 
despatched by the ship's cat, which, master of the situation, 
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A CLOUDY PEARL 


HONOLULU. 


seemed to think the entire affair gotten up for his own special 


entertainment. 

Some little comfort was derived from a perusal of the ship’s 
certificate of registration, which, framed upon the walls, set 
forth in impressive characters the rating of the vessel, “A 1” 
for five years from 1898. A drowning man will catch at a 
straw, but this straw was of no value in stopping leaks. Some 


‘“WE REACHED HILO ON ALL-SOULS Day.” 
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men told stories: How once in a similar predicament, in a storm 
off Cape Horn, a preacher crawled along the forward deck to 
the sailors’ quarters, whence, after listening at a crack of light 
in the forecastle, he returned, muttering with satisfaction, 
“ Thank heaven, they are still swearing!” Meanwhile the gale 
increased in violence and the ship plunged on in terror, with 
the great seas on the port quarter pursuing her like huge, hun- 





‘IT LOOKED ENTRANCINGLY LOVELY ON THAT BRIGHT NOVEMBER MORNING.” 


gry wolves; we meanwhile calmly waiting with the boats pro- 
visioned for immediate launching. 


We reached Hilo on All-Souls day, thankful that our monu- 
ment was not made up of conglomerate wreckage floating in 
the Pacific. So little external evidence of injury was apparent 
that some volunteered to pull over the smoke-stack. The ves- 
sel was inspected and condemned. The owners will be reim- 
bursed by insurance. The patient public, thankful in escape, is 
uncomplaining, and in disaster the old piratical motto holds: 
“Dead men tell no tales.” So the farce of inspection goes 
gaily on. 
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It is no wonder that Hilo looked entrancingly lovely on 
that bright November morning. Fairer even than when, in 
1824, it had fascinated the world-worn eyes of Captain Lord 
Byron, who would wed his own name with that of beauty, and 
wrote “ Byron’s Bay” in fading letters on the British Admiralty 
charts. This is so characteristically English, you know. Like the 
traveller from Albion visiting Salt Lake City, Utah, who, dipping 
his finger into the salt water and from thence putting it into his 
mouth, said gravely, smacking his lips, “ It’s ours!” This claim 
is now an American’s proud privilege. Hilo is ours! Guarded 
on the south by the gaunt sentinel palms of Cocoanut Island, 
the city rises until the eyes rest upon the background, where 
Mauna-Kea, the long mountain, crouches under its weight of 
snowy years. Along the shore the white sea rolls in upon the 
beach, or dashes against the base of cliffs covered with perpet- 
ual verdure from cool, copious rains. ‘“ Hilo is a gem,” says 
the guide book. Yes, Hilo is a gem, a little cloudy pearl of 
the Pacific, iridescent with the gleaming aurora of rainbows 
which lean lovingly over it. Slowly the creamy clouds come in 





LAKE OF FIRE, KILAUEA. 
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THE LAVA-FLOW, COOLING, HAS TAKEN ON MANY FANTASTIC SHAPES, 


from the sea and gather over the fields of sugar-cane and 
coffee, as if old Mother Nature were making a mammoth btfeak- 
fast-cup to be brewed in the smoking cauldron of the crater 
of Kilauea. 

The town is cosmopolitan, the upper part being American 
and modern, with fine houses and stores, perfect roads, and 
electricity for light and power. From this point stages start for 
the volcano. Within easy distance are many points of interest. 
A stream of water rising in the mountains comes down in be- 
wildering cascades or leaps a hundred feet in the cavernous 
Rainbow Falls. Not to be outdone in interest, the lava-flow, 
cooling, has taken on many fantastic shapes. 

Near the landing-place on the shore are the ant-hills of the 
industrious Japanese. These little brown people are fast dis- 
carding their national characteristics, and clothe themselves, as 
they are beginning to clothe their demands for wages, like Euro- 
peans. But on the next day after our arrival the Mikado’s 
fiesta was celebrated, and nearly everybody was in gala national 
attire, the children, with painted pink cheeks, looking like ani- 
mated dolls. The celebration took place upon the outskirts of 
the town. Here bands of wandering minstrels marched in 
Pyrrhic measure and graceful gesture before the temporary 
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VoLcano House, KILAUEA. 

temple of Buddha. Crowds gathered near by in an enclosure 
set apart for wrestling. Two athletic rivals advanced and faced 
one another before a solemnly garbed referee. Crouched for 
an instant, they sprang and there was a sinuous writhing of 
sinewy figures, like the Laocoén in bronze, then a fall upon 
the soft black earth, at which the statuesque referee waved his 
wooden fan downwards. 
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Many of the Japanese are field laborers, being by their small 
stature and great strength adapted to the severe work in the 
cultivation of sugar. In January the cutting of the cane is be- 
gun. It is then stripped and floated down to the mills in the 
great flumes, which span the gorges like spiders’ webs. In these 
mills the maceration process is pursued. Crushed into pulp and 
ground, ninety-nine per cent. of the saccharine matter is ex- 
tracted, while the refuse, dry as chaff, is drawn into the fur- 
naces and burned. The sap, now boiled in vacuum, is crystal- 
lized. Whirled in centrifugal machines, the liquor is expelled, 
and the sugar is dried and shipped away to make the whole 
world sweeter. 

Coffee is said to be in its infancy, but already its precocity 
is apparent, and growers of coffee have no grounds for com- 
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WaAIMBA RIVER, KAUAI. 


plaint. Fruits, especially bananas, are abundant, and give 
freights to regular lines of steamers to the States. Nature is 
prodigal, and the native needs are easily supplied. ‘‘ What are 
the most beautiful things you have ever seen?” asked one of 
the teaching Brothers of a Kanaka pupil, who replied, with the 
logic of a Kanaka or a child: ‘“ Poi and fish.” These are the 
staples, the fish being often eaten raw and somewhat ripe. Poi 
is the staff of life. The root of the taro, a tuber, is baked and 
ground into meal. It is then kneaded into paste and, slightly 
fermenting, is very wholesome and agreeable, after one can dis- 
associate the dish from bill-poster’s paste, eaten with the fingers. 

The stranger is initiated into many strange native dishes at a 
luau, or picnic feast. The guests, as they gather, are garlanded 
with wreathes, called /ezs, of bright-colored flowers. A wise pro- 
vision brings finger-bowls on first, for fingers are the only im- 
plements for conveying food to the mouth. Some of the dishes 
are fearfully and wonderfully made. A young pig, stuffed with 
hot rocks and covered with aromatic leaves, is baked in the 
ground. There are no requests for “a little more stuffing, 
please.” Hospitable to the utmost, the native character ap- 
pears at these festivals—happy, careless children, with love of 
good cheer, of music, and of flowers. 


The condition of this gradually disappearing race has been 
influenced, not entirely for the better, by the “ evangelical” 
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missionaries of these islands. It would be well for those who 
are denouncing the good work done by the Catholic missions 
in the Philippines to look to the history of the Protestant 
missions in Hawaii, the principal work of which has been to 
convert the earth to their own inheritance. Encouraged by 
their failure in making anything out of the natives, some of 
these worthies have undertaken to “convert Rome,” the leading 
spirit in this benevolent undertaking being that venerable pachy- 
derm, Rev. Dr. Hyde of Honolulu, whose hide was invulnerable 
even to the keen shafts of Robert Louis Stevenson's “Open 
Letter.” Little or nothing is accomplished; the Portuguese, 
who constitute the principal element among the Catholics, are 
faithful. Intellectual pabulum in the way of bigoted literature 
being ineffectual, the flour-sack apostolate has been instituted ; 
but only a few poor, ignorant people take their spiritual leaven 


in a measure of meal. 

Meanwhile the newer element among the Protestants do not 
hesitate to affirm that the good work done on these islands is 
done by the people of Father Damien. These are the Catholic 
priests, under Bishop Gulstan of Honolulu, the order to which 


Father Damien belonged, an order which has other hidden 
Damiens among its members. In Hilo the fine church is 
crowded with devout worshippers, and numerous outlying mis- 
sions are zealously successful. The Catholic schools, well filled, 
contain a number of non-Catholic children. 
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‘‘ ALONG THE SHORE THE WHITE SEA ROLLS IN UPON THE BFACH.” 
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I once asked an earnest but somewhat narrow partisan of 
state schools: ‘‘ Why is it that, if our Catholic schools are so 
very bad, Protestant parents will persist in sending their children 
to them, paying extra for the privilege?”’ I have never heard 
the answer to this question. Perhaps it is that our schools are 
the best, after all. There are no leaky crafts in Catholic edu- 
cation, where religious watchfulness follows the sense of the 
importance of the soul’s safety. Under such registration, by 
conscientious inspectors, the ship of state will be safe in the 
company of Peter’s bark, as it conducts souls safely through 
the voyage of life, and into the harbor of eternity. 





* BoiLinc Pots ” oF HILo, 
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DR. PASTOR’S ESTIMATE OF ALEXANDER VI.* 


HE history of the Papacy has been dealt with 
by Germans, Catholic and Protestant, in a man- 
ner which upon the whole may be said to have 
supplied valuable information. Our readers will 
have in mind the Protestant historian Leopold 

Ranke, who, notwithstanding an anti-Catholic bias and a some- 
what unphilosophical subservience to hypotheses, rendered to 
the popes unregarded or calumniated before his time a meas- 
ure of justice halting, indeed, but courageous and unexceptionable 
in its tone and temper. At the first we should be prepared 
for a certain degree of belittling, undervaluing, minimizing the 
work done by the popes when a German took up their history, 
and a readiness to attribute questionable motives as the source 
of action in itself wise, and a sinister policy as the guide of the 
Papacy in its relations with temporal sovereignties in general 
and the German Empire in particular. That is, something of 
prejudice and something of theory affect the German in esti- 
mating the credit due to Italian popes as rulers and in their 
policies, which must have been of necessity Italian rather than 
imperial if the independence of the Holy See were to be 
preserved. 

Nor is this view inconsistent with the opinion we hold of the 
great services rendered by German writers to the church, and 
the fidelity of the German Catholics to our holy faith. The 
scientific conviction formed by Janssen from vast, minute, and 
profound historical research, that Protestantism forced back the 
growing civilization of the world—whether he is right or wrong 
—displays a noble independence of mind in forming it and the 
truest philosophical boldness in giving to it expression. Very 
interesting and valuable would be the statement and support 
of this authoritative judgment, but we must reserve it for an- 
other occasion, and content ourselves with saying that in Dr. 
Pastor, Janssen left a pupil altogether worthy of him and able to 
accomplish all the master would have desired in putting in a 
proper light the circumstances of the German people at the 

* The History of the Popes from the close of the Middle Ages. Vols. v. and vi. By 
'r. Louis Pastor, Professor at Innsbriick University. Edited ty Frecerick Ignatius Antic- 


, of the Oratory. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
VOL, LXVIII,—32 
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time of the Reformation, and at the same time completing and 
correcting Ranke’s history. It is said that Pastor combines 
the special excellence of Ranke and that of Janssen. 

In considering Pastor’s work one is appalled at the immense 
mass of material consulted; and yet an able judge tells us that 
when you enter the great pile constructed by him you proceed 
at your ease, unfatigued amid the order and symmetry around 
and above you, and in the fulness of a light which is present 
into whatever part you penetrate. He has ransacked seventy- 
six collections of archives and manuscripts in the Tyrol, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. He has consulted six hun- 
dred and ninety-nine works, compiled from the fifteenth century 
to our own day, to prepare for his two last volumes—covering 
the period from Innocent VIII. to Julius IJ., namely, nineteen 
years. In using his materials we are assured that our author took 
to himself as an inspiration the motto of Cicero appropriated by 
Leo XIII.: Ne guid falsi audiat ; ne quid veri non audiat, which 
may be translated in the epigram of their champion, De Maistre: 
“We owe the truth to the popes, and they want nothing but 
the truth.”* That is to say, they are entitled to justice even 
though they are popes, and they need only justice. 

It may be said that in no subject could the candor of a 
Catholic historian be tried so severely as in the life and ponti- 
ficate of Pope Alexander VI. Dr. Pastor shows them in their 
worst colors, and, as if to prepare us for the estimate formed, 
he lays down the propositions, weighty and judicial, “that the 
materials before him are ample to pronounce a judgment on 
the entire subject which should be explicit; . . . every at- 
tempt to whitewash (de sauver) the memory of Alexander VI. 
will henceforth, he is convinced, be the defence of a desperate 
cause.” At the same time it must be allowed that certain charges 
are to be rejected; notably, criminal relations with Lucretia 
Borgia. She was not, perhaps, free from reproach in her life 
and conversation, but she was far better than one born to rank 
and at the same time to infamy could be expected to have been; 
she is to be pitied rather than denounced. Cesar, described as 
a type fashioned from wickedness, was nevertheless not respon- 
sible for many of the assassinations attributed to him. This, of 
course, is to show that his proved crimes produced unfounded 
charges rather than that he had been calumniated. But a fair 
inference may be that much of what has been brought against 
Alexander and his children was due to the offence given by the 


* Histoire du peuple allemand depuis Ja fin du moyen age. 
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sons to so many and such powerful influences in Rome and the 
adjoining states. It is only fair to bear in» mind, despite Dr. 
Pastor’s stern dictum as to the hopelessness of lightening the 
load on Alexander’s memory, that the detestable populace of 
Rome had from the earliest times been the irreverent and un- 
grateful enemies of the popes. Ambassadors and other stran- 
gers would readily enough take the impressions about the popes 
which filtered through the sewers of Roman society from the 
palaces of great nobles down to the rabble that howled their 
hatred after the carriages of cardinals and other dignitaries. 
The great house of Colonna was conspicuous for its disloyalty 
to the Holy See, so much so that for centuries there was hardly 
a scene of violence and outrage on the sacred person of the 
Lord's Vicar in which some Colonna had not been an actor. 
The difference between the demeanor of foreign. dignitaries, and 
even Italians from the other states, and the behavior of the high 
Roman nobles was very remarkable. In presence of Alexander 
a Visconti or a Sforza would bend with a profound reverence 
which recognized in his person the supreme majesty of his place, 
while a Roman noble would hide under outward lowliness the 
falsehood which bound him to the interests of Spain or of 
France. There is no explanation of this save the innate treachery 
and greed of the nobility of all ranks. This baseness in the 
noble was cailed personal ambition, because it aimed at a sort 
of sovereignty over the people. The greed and treachery in the 
people were called a love of change that could not rest in peace 
and in prosperity, any more than it could be happy under the 
fierce and licentious power of the barons. To do the Roman 
masses justice, they hated while they feared those lawless no- 
bles, so long a terror to the sovereign pontiffs and the clergy. 
Nothing would induce them in the long periods of oppression 
to rise against their masters, behind whose. backs they gnashed 
their teeth with rage. When a pope of commanding talents for 
statesmanship ascended the throne and reduced the nobles to 
submission, the populace invariably availed themselves of their 
new freedom to insult him and his priests, as in our own time 
they murdered Rossi for the crime of having been appointed 
minister at their request. 

The position of the popes at this period was one of diffi- 
culty between rebellious barons resting on the swords of mer- 
cenaries and the most lawless, vindictive, and cowardly common 
people the world had ever seen. At the time of Alexander’s 
election the States of the Church were exposed to every danger 
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from within and without. He was a man of great talent who, 
though very young, had gained some distinction at the bar, a 
career which he abandoned for that of arms. When his uncle, 
Calixtus III., became pope he summoned the young soldier, who 
was already giving promise of greatness in his new profession. 

It is right that the position of the Cardinal-bishop of Albano 
and Porto* should be fairly presented as it was before Rome 
and the world, in order that the Sacred College as a body 
should be acquitted of the aspersions cast upon it owing to 
the charges of simony so freely flung upon some of its mem- 
bers by every Catholic historian from that time to the present. 
It was believed he alone could save the Temporal Sovereignty, 
and events justified the judgment of the cardinals, who con- 
sidered that a soldier rather than a saint was needed at that 
crisis. But what reason was there at this time for supposing 
he was not a man of good life? He appeared pious and his 
demeanor was grave. He seemed to be charitable, for his 
liberality to the people was profuse. He was fearless and high- 
minded—of this there can be no doubt—for only the rich and 
powerful ever experienced scorn and harshness from him, while 
in his intercourse with the poor and the middle class he was 
kind and affable. The unstable populace idolized him because 
of his generosity, his graciousness, and the conviction that his 
great talents, boldness, and pride would be a wall between 
them and the cruel license of the nobles. Knowing as we do 
that the latter, when free from control, surpassed what we read 
of the rapacity, fury, and lust of the English barons in the 
reign of Stephen, a good reason, from the human side of papal 
authority, stands out for the election of the only exceptionally 
capable man during that time of darkness and danger, in which 
state and church seemed rushing to the abyss. It does not ap- 
pear that the connection between him and Rosa Vanozza was 
known to*more than a few, whose interest was to guard the 
secret. This was how matters stood when the Sacred College 
elected this man of sixty-one years of age, noble, dignified, mag- 
nificent, and marked by talents and training for a foremost 
place in policy and arms. Rome became wild with enthusiasm, 
and declared: ° 

“Cesare magna fuit nunc Roma est maxima. Sextus Reg- 
nat Alexander. Ille vir, iste Deus!” 

It is quite clear Dr. Pastor could not have access to the au- 


* He was raised to this dignity by Sixtus IV., and not by his uncle. This affords a pre- 


sumption that his character stood well in public. 
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thentic and secret documents in which he says the “infamy ” * 
of Alexander’s life was hidden if Leo XIII. had not wished it. 
Having said so much, we present that historian’s impression: 
that Roderick Borgia, bishop and cardinal before attaining 
the dignity of Sovereign Pontiff, had paraded his vicious life, 
and that never had his unbridled luxury been concealed. It 
was known, we are to understand, in the streets, in the market- 
place and the hovel; in the fortress, half-palace, half-prison, of 
a Frangipani or a Savelli, an Orsini or a Colonna. It was con- 
cerning these years, we must ask the reader to bear in mind, 
that the shrewd Burgundian minister of Louis XI. wrote: 
Rome would be the happiest city in the world only for the 
Orsini and the Colonna. Now, with this grave remark from 
Philip de Commines, we are inclined to suspect that Dr. Pastor, 
despite his access to the most authoritative and secret docu- 
ments + and his untiring energy and care, has failed to put the 
man and the time before us in their’ just relation, and that 
therefore he has failed in that impartiality which alone can 
render possible the majestic equity of history. 

It is not so clear to us that Dr. Pastor’s judgments on this 
pope will not be revised. The very reason a critic of talent t 
has for affirming that Pastor’s estimate is unassailable, namely, 
that he places himself in the period of which he treats, is, in our 
poor opinion, the very reverse of the historian’s attitude, at least 
with regard to this particular pontificate. If elsewhere Dr. 
Pastor exhibits the faculty of placing men in historical perspec- 
tive, he must be thought to have made Alexander the sacrifi- 
cial offering of a candor much affected by Catholic writers who 
prostrate themselves before that fetich of modern insolence and 
ignorance called Protestant opinion. William Roscoe, a fair- 
minded Protestant, in his Life and Pontificate of Leo X. insists 
that the charges against Alexander are for the most part 
wholly false or greatly exaggerated ; so does Capefigue, so does 
Chantal, and before them Abbé Rohrbacher, M. Cheré, M. 
Audin, and many more we could mention. Now, all these men 
cannot be blindly mistaken; it does not affect the point that 
Dr. Pastor has had archives and documents open to him 
unless we have reason to suppose that he alone had access to 
them, or to copies entire or fragmentary of entries of the acts 
of the lawyer, soldier, and cardinal, Roderick Borgia, and his 
acts as Alexander VI. in the eyes of a crowded court. 


Or rather the “infamous Pontiff,” as a French critic calls him. Many English and 
, indeed, have written of him as ‘‘ the infamous "—‘“‘ l’infame.” 
+ Documents les plus anthentigques et les plus secs ets. } Vicomte de Meaux. 
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We fully admit his unreasonable affection for his children 
and the wealth and honors he lavished on them; but this fam- 
ily affection is said to be aquality of strong, imperious natures. 
What we rather regard in the matter is the violation of his 
vow and the continued relations with the mother of these Eor- 
gias. His bounty to his children was indefensible. It raised 
enemies against’ him among foreign potentates and Italian no- 
bles. It was displayed to an extent pitiably childish. His 
references to them read like the imbecility of dotage, when they 
are not the expression of a passionate grief. His sorrow at the 
death of one of-them, Juan, would remind you of David’s la- 
ment over Absalom. In that blow there was a punishment for 
sins and scandals that might have softened even his defamers. 
We have already referred to the hostility of France; those re- 
formers who looked to Savonarola as to a martyr were only too 
happy to gloat over the foul libels of Burchard. Now, Burchard 
was described by a fellow-officer in the papal court in terms 
which may be considered fairly severe,* and we think that among 
the denunciations and inventions in his Diarium not a discovery 
obtained in the researches of Dr. Pastor but may be found. 
Capable men rejected most of them and we beg to do the 
same, while we are ready to concede that Alexander VI. was 
unworthy of the priesthood and his pontificate a disgrace to 
the church. Again we press upon the reader that the majority 
of the Sacred College did not know the man, though it may 
be that they attached more importance to the gifts which 
marked him out for a temporal rather than a spiritual ruler. 

We have not space to say anything about Savonarola—at 
one time raised to the skies by his fellow-citizens, at the end 
dragged by them to the funeral pile. Luther, on his part, 
declared that “his brother was according to the Spirit,” and 
the Protestants of Worms in our own day have placed a statu- 
ette of him on the pedestal of Luther’s statue—among the 
pioneers of the Reformation. No doubt other Protestants who 
seemed disposed to join in similar ecstasies abandoned the 
idea when they learned that the ill-starred monk was in reality 
faithful to Catholic doctrine, but he has their sympathy at 
least in his disobedience. We cannot enter into certain discus- 
sions concerning his relations with the pope, and the view he 


* The compliment paid to this German master of ceremonies is ‘‘ Non solum non huma- 
nus, sed supra omnes bestias bestialissimus.”’ Roscoe significantly observes that Burchard 
is silent concerning the worst accusations, and he would not be silent if they were current in 
hisday. Alexander died an edifying death, and did not die from poison intended for another. 


He had broken in pieces the power of the Roman nobles and was hated in consequence. 
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took of his obedience to the latter. Of course Dr. Pastor takes 
the right view of these subjects, but we shall close simply in 
the words of one of the advocates of Savonarola himself—words 
charitable enough to serve our purpose without committing us 
to an opinion: “He perished the victim of passions he had 
excited, illusions he had spread, but he died with a _ pious 
courage which blotted out the faults that had brought about 
his death.” * These words are more to the purpose than much 
of the hysterical admiration which astonished us recently from 
Catholic writers, clerical and lay. 





THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 


BY F.°X. E. 


EYOND the hills of Galilee 
There rode a cavalier 
Whose sword in mortal enmity 
Smote Christians far and near. 
The newly-shorn he led in shame 
To dungeons dim and old, 
Yet soon the self-same foeman came 
Within the Shepherd’s fold; 
For nigh Damascus’ portal fell 
A heavenly noontide ray: 
So wonderful and weird its spell, 
His vision paled away. 
And lo! a breath from Calvary 
In plaintive murmur sighed : 
“Why persecutest Me? 
My Will, ’tis not defied!” 
“O tell me whom Thou art, my Lord; 
What will I do?” he said. 
He heard—his tender heart adored, 
His soul the shadows fled. 
His yearning spirit cast afar 
The Light of Love divine, 
And found in every Gentile star 
Love’s all-approving sign. 


* Vicomte de Meaux. 
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LILY DALE, THE HAUNT OF SPIRITUALISTS. 


AN EXPOSE OF SOME SO-CALLED SPIRIT PHENOMENA. 
BY E. LYELL EARLE. 


HE writer recently visited Lily Dale, the summer 
home of Spiritualists. He was the accredited 
representative of a New York paper, and his 
object was to investigate the belief and methods 
of Spiritualists. 

In the first he was unsuccessful, as he could find nothing 
definite to pin their faith to; in the second, he found more 
than sufficient to cast doubt on any doctrine that needed such 
fraudulent methods to give it stability. 

Some of the brightest minds among Spiritualists lectured at 
Lily Dale ‘while the writer visited there. He was a careful 
listener at their discourses, and later on discussed their rambling 
tenets with leading mediums, only to come to the same con- 
clusion—that there was no fundamental doctrine in Spiritualism. 

First of all, Spiritualists reject the name Spiritualism as 
savoring too much of asceticism, in the idea of a personal spir- 
itual life led by the believer, in contradistinction to the carnal. 

Secondly, the only point they do agree on is, that all 
around us are spirit forms with whom we may hold immediate 
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converse, solace ourselves with their company, find guidance in 
their counsels, and courage in the thought of their victory. In 
everything else concerning the nature of these spirits, their 
origin, their destiny, their manner of manifesting themselves, 
all is chaos. 

The fact is, in so far as Spiritualism is a religious belief, 
there is nothing new in it. All religions have believed in the 
existence of a spirit world. The Catholic Church has the 
grandest of all spirit communions, the Communion of Saints. 
What brings Spiritualism forward so prominently as a belief 
is the fact of the so-called “spirit rappings,’’ which Spiritualists 
consider a scientific demonstration of the verity of their belief. 
We all remember how Dr. Brownson’s bright, vigorous mind 
was drawn for a time by these supposed spirit phenomena, but 
we also remember how his masterful exposition of their theory 
smote them in the Spirit Rapper. 

Lily Dale, the home of Spiritualists, is indeed one of the 








THE STATION. 


most beautiful spots in beautiful Chautauqua County. Three 
lovely lakes lie peacefully around it; while the dense forest, 
wherein orgies rivalling pagan excesses are held, belts it from 
the very water’s edge. Halfa million of people visit it annual- 
y, most of them to consult the self-constituted mediums be- 
tween earth and spirit life. Fabulous prices are charged for 
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some of the séances; and spirit tests are multiplied and inten- 
sified in proportion as the material fee is increased and repeated. 

A few words about the various classes of mediums and their 
work will, no doubt, prove interesting. 

Mediums at Lily Dale are classed as Materializing, Ethere- 
alizing, Slate-Writing, and Trumpet Mediums. 

The Materializing Medium is the highest. At his bidding 
spirits stalk forth bodily and hold converse with their friends 
in earth life. Under proper conditions they will allow you to 
shake hands with them, and, if you are amorously inclined, 
even to embrace them. Next in grade of excellence is the 
Etherealizing Medium. These bring the spirit in the semblance 
of a cloud or haze, that rises mysteriously from the floor 
to the height of the spirit it represents. Out of this cloud 
comes the spirit voice to give its message across the borders of 
Shadow Land. The Trumpet Medium heralds the spirit mes- 
sage through a trumpet that floats around the room. In both 
of these cases ventriloquism is known to have played a promi- 
nent part. The Slate-Writing Medium gives you the very 
characters traced by spirit hands. These you may bear away 
with you to ponder them at will and hold as a gruesome 
record from Spirit Land. 

Recently a box of medium’s slates was opened at the depot 
near Lily Dale, and a number of writings were found thereon 
, written with a chemical preparation which, on certain condi- 
tions of light, became visible. The messages, like the ancient 
oracles, were of a most general nature, and could be applied 
to any “person, place, or thing that can be known or men- 
tioned.” In a recent number of the Arena a man named 
Graham, who had been with the Bangs Sisters for years as 
their slate-writer, exposed their methods and challenged a reply. 
The Arena placed its columns at the disposal of any one who 
would assume the defence of the mediums, but no champion 
was forthcoming. 


SEANCES. 


Séances, or sittings, may be public or private, just to suit 
the wish and pocket-book of the sitter. Public séances always 
cost $25, frequently $100. The writer was a party in several 
of these public séances recently, and secured flash-light pictures 
of them, which eventually proved the spirits to be material 
indeed. We will explain one sitting fully. This will serve to 
illustrate the others. 
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A GRUESOME HosT OF SFIRIT ATTENDANTS. 


Dr. Alma, the central figure in the group, is an _ ultra- 
spiritualist, magnetic healer, reincarnationist, and believer in a 
host of other doctrines weird and fascinating. He wished to 
consult his spirit guides, and secured Mr. and Mrs. Moore, 
mediums, to conduct the séance. Their fee was a hundred 
dollars. He invited a few friends and sceptics to witness the 
materialization. The writer was among these. Mr. Hearn and 
his associate, Dr. Cheney, from whose pen we may soon look 
for an exhaustive treatise on this subject, were ready to make 
flash-lights, 

The sitting was held in a room of fifteen feet square, open- 
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ing into a smaller one in the rear. The room was perfectly 
dark. Chairs were arranged around the wall for the invited 
few, most of them extreme Spiritualists. Dr. Alma sat in a 
large chair in the centre near a heavy black curtain, which was 
manipulated by Mrs. Moore, Mr. Moore being under spirit 
control to conjure up the expected manes. 

Some time was spent in the medium getting under “ con- 








THE RIVER STyYx. 


trol,” which was proven when a tall figure in white drapery 
glided into the room, and announced to the audience, in a very 
earthly tone, that Dr. Alma’s spirit company would soon ap- 
pear. Scarcely had he retired when four figures came solemnly 
into the room, grouping themselves gracefully around Dr. Alma. 
The tall figure announced that they were Dr. Alma’s spirit 
friends, and gave their names as Abraham, Isaac, Mary the 
Mother of Christ, and Mary Magdalen. Ancient indeed and 
great enough to suit even Dr. Alma’s vanity! Just at this mo- 
ment the flash-light was taken and the séance was broken up. 
Another one was held on the following night. Dr. Alma’s 
vanity had more sating. Under the control of the medium, 
the three Wise Men of the East came to do him homage, while 
the sun, moon, and stars danced attendance from the black 
cloth behind him. Dr. Alma was delighted at the result. All 
the “Camp” had to listen to the wonderful materialization. 
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SLATE-WRITING FROM CAPTAIN PEEL. 


The writer, however, was astonished to see men of sense 
attach any importance to manifestations that were the very 
crudest and most bungling. He identified the two women as 
serving-girls in the hotel; and after several more flash-lights 
left no doubt as to the identity of the supposed spirits, the 
management made a formal investigation, and the Moores were 
compelled to discontinue their sittings. 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Another fertile field for fraud is Spirit Photography. Me- 
diums at Lily Dale annually reap a rich harvest of golden 
sheckles from this field. The subject sits for a photograph, and 
on receiving his picture is startled to find one or more spirit 
aces Clustered around his head. The medium assures him that 
hey are his ,spirit guides, and that they materialized at his 
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bidding, and left the imprint of their presence on the highly 
sensitive photographic plate. To the believing this is evidence 
of personal development, of giowth along spirit lines: and gen- 
erally opens their hearts and their pocket-books. 

This is the acme of fake! The plates are always prepared, 
or touched up after the exposure. Mr. Hearn, a photographer 
and artist at Lily Dale, but not a medium, has time after time 
prepared plates with vague faces thereon, and used them in 
photographing Spiritualists. He always found that these peo- 
ple saw a striking resemblance to some one of their thousand 
or more friends or relatives, who had passed from earth life to 
spirit land. The sceptical always view these so-called spirit 
phenomena with grave suspicion, while there are others, and 
these the great majority, who are ready to receive even the 
most paradoxical as so many new proofs of the truth of 
Spiritism. 

The following is a case in point between a Mr. Gibson and 
the Bangs Sisters at Lily Dale: Mr. Gibson, who, by the way, 
is a class-leader in the First Presbyterian Church Sunday-school 
in Meadville, went to the Bangs’ studio and obtained a crayon 
of his dead daughter under the following conditions: An or- 
dinary canvas stretcher, such as is used for oil paintings, was 
by himself placed upon a sheet tacked to the floor. This was 
covered over with a chenille cloth tacked down on three sides, 
with the loose end immediately in front of where he had seated 
himself upon a chair. No human hand, he avers, touched the 
stretcher until it had lain under its covering two hours, and 
not then until the Bangs’ “control” notified them by rapping 
that the picture was completed. When this notice was given 
he drew the canvas from its resting-place, and to his delight 
found the crayon. During the time the invisible hands were at 
work at the portrait, Miss Bangs’ “control” was playing various 
pranks with the sitter. Mr. Gibson was struck about the head 
with paper wads, books, and other articles coming from whence 
he knew not. Wads of paper soaked in water struck him in 
the face until the fluid ran down his neck, wet his collar and 
his clothes, and made matters very unpleasant for him. The 
gentleman, however, being a good-natured old man, made no 
complaint against the spirit enjoying himself, and felt rather 
pleased to think that the visitor from the other world was 
being entertained at his expense. 

Mr. Gibson was so overjoyed with his good fortune that he 
wanted every one to share it with him, and accordingly told his 
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story and showed his portrait, which, by the way, cost him 
$25, to hundreds of people. The colored crayon was that of a 
beautiful girl, which, as before stated, he believed was the por- 
trait of his “spirit child,” who died young, and who, if she 
had lived, would now be twenty-seven years old. It was not 
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a picture of the child, however, but of the woman as she 
now is in spirit life. The portrait was that of a handsome, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed woman, whose age would be judged to be 
not more than eighteen years, though the spirit daughter would 
be nine years older had she lived, and represents a female, to 
use Mr. Gibson’s expression, “any man might be proud of.” 
The matter caused no small amount of discussion. The 
faithful were delighted with the work of the spirits, and con- 
sidered it almost miraculous and indisputable evidence of the 
truth of Spiritualism. Sceptics, however, quietly laughed at 
their credulity and winked the other eye. The so-called fun 
of Miss Bangs’ “control” and the mauling Mr. Gibson received 
at his hands were charged to have been for the purpose of 
drawing the gentleman’s attention away from the concealed 
canvas, in order that the one containing the picture might be 
substituted for it. The record of the sisters in Chicago, where 
it is charged they were exposed as frauds and had a whole wagon- 
load of paraphernalia to assist them in producing “ spirit ”’ 
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phenomena, was brought up against them to substantiate the 
charge of fraud and legerdemain in this case. Then, too, they 
alleged that at the most crayons of this kind, said to be pro. 
duced with an air-brush, can be purchased at wholesale at five 
dollars each. 

Looking at the private life of mediums, male or female, 
there is very little from a moral stand-point to inspire one with 
confidence in the doctrine they profess. 

Thoughtless and flippant writers, seeking to bolster up a 
tottering system, have gone so far as to declare that the saints 
of the Catholic Church, and even Christ himself, were nothing 
else but highly developed mediums. One thing, however, is 
certain, their private life was a living commentary on their 
belief. Their wonderful powers were never used for personal 
aggrandizement; all their efforts were exerted toward the 
physical and moral betterment of the race. 

With mediums the opposite is true. Spiritual powers, so- 
called, are evoked and exercised in proportion to the material 
inducement offered the medium. Their object is generally to 
satisfy the morbid curiosity of the persons consulting, frequently 
to aid them in avoiding obligations of duty or in compassing 
ends not sanctioned by the moral law. 

The relations existing between medium and subject are 
always peculiar. All the conventionalities of life are swept 
away. There is no moral or legal supervision here. The 
medium is his own supreme judge, and the frequent suits for 
fraud and grosser improprieties are patent proofs of the want 
of moral rectitude in mediums. Then, too, the idea that they 
are possessed by a real or imaginary spirit “control” domi- 
nates them like a high-grade stimulant, and in periods of re- 
laxation recourse is too often had to artificial stimulation to a 
most disastrous degree. 

Not all believers in Spiritism are thus morally delinquent. 
On the contrary, the writer knows estimable men and women 
who are believers in this vague system, and, in the absence of 
better head and heart nutriment, find or seem to find hope and 
consolation therein. 

The facts connected with the phenomena of clairvoyance 
are so strange and far-meaning that a thorough investigation 
of them would: no doubt be of great interest. 

After the most careful investigation of Lily Dale from an 
impartial view point, we can unhesitatingly declare that there 
are no phenomena witnessed there which cannot be explained 
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or produced by purely natural means. And yet, in view of this 
fact, is it not strange that men and women in life and business 
affairs the most shrewd and sceptical are here the most credu- 
lous and confiding? The most preposterous claims of unscrupu- 
lous mediums are accepted with blind belief. Men who rail and 
rant at the doctrines of a church sanctioned by centuries of 
wondrous deeds, receive as infallible truth and as manifestations 
of spirit life the word and work of men and women who, 
aside from their bold assumptions, are the most ordinary and 
material of mortals. Truly this is a marvel hard to understand. 
If these people would investigate the claims of the ancient 
church, and the spirit phenomena therein manifested, they 
would find little to satisfy them in the empty assumptions of 
>piritism, 
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BY JULIA STEDMAN. 







fOW often one little corner of a canvas, one cir- 
cumstance in a life’s era, clings to the memory 
and colors or characterizes the whole. I never 
hear the name Sheridan that my mind does not 
at once revert to a dear, roomy old house in 
the city of Baltimore, a house with many delightful nooks and 
corners, with inimitable lawns, a park of majestic old trees, one 
glorious magnolia and several linden-trees; but notably—and 
here is my corner—a nursery !—such a nursery as I never saw 
before, have never seen since. It reached quite across one side 
of the house, and a fire-place of generous expanse glorified one 
end of it. Linden-trees peeped in at the windows and tapped 
upon them on windy nights. But they did not disturb the little 
sleepers within, hushed into slumber by the low, melodious hum 
that issued from the rocking chair directly in front of the fender. 
Old Susan, helmsman of the rocker and autocrat of this domain, 
was a slim, delicately built mulatto, with lines of every kind 
chasing across her face—lines of care, lines of humor, and lines 
of firmness; the latter somewhat predominating, one of those 
frail-looking but wiry, strong-willed people, whose influence is 
far-reaching and whose energy untiring. Four years ago her 
mistress, who had been for many long months a bed-ridden 
patient, took a sudden turn about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and, before doctor, priest, or husband could be summoned, 
folded her waxen hands and closed her tired eyes, to open them 
no more. “Susan,” she had whispered, as her fingers clasped 
the shaking hand of the nurse, “take care of my two darlings, 
and keep them with you as long as you can. Help them to be 
good, strong Catholics. Tell Frank this is my dying wish; he 
will see to it.” A few fervently labored aspirations and all was 
over. This was four years ago, when Josephine was but twelve 
years old, her brother Harry barely four. The two elder sis- 
ters, Helen and Isabel, and a brother, who had joined his 
father’s law firm a few months before, were almost strangers to 
Josephine, who had clung with persevering affection to her 
home in the nursery, and to Susan, who had proved herself a 
loving and efficient guardian. 
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Frank Sheridan’s sister Dorothy, who promptly and gen- 
erously installed herself as hostess at Sheridan Place, upon the 
death of her brother’s wife, was not exactly old, nor was she 
nervous, or cross, or unduly fond of the feline race. Her cap 
with its pretty strings and bows fluttered quite becomingly upon 
her rich brown hair, and she wore a placid, comfortable look 
seldom accredited to old maids. She had a certain worldly 
presence, too, that made her quite acceptable to her elder 
nieces. But our old friend, Susan, judged her with merciless 
severity. 

“ Honeys,” she said, addressing her two charges, “that wo- 
man doan touch one hair o’ yo’ heads.” 

Susan always meant what she said. She had not only con- 
fidence in her own powers, but the priceless faculty of inspiring 
others with the same, which is the gift of gifts. Susan was 
something of a surprise, and not a little fun or annoyance to 
Aunt Dorothy, who had not reckoned upon so formidable a 
rival of her authority. Fortunately, she had the good sense, 
and the better grace, to conceal her feelings. She was quite 
secure with the other members of the family, was a capital 
entertainer, knew exactly what was most becoming to the style 
of beauty of which each fair niece was a type, more or less 
perfect; and she swallowed down most religiously the rising 
yawn when her brother brought out the chessmen, although 
they meant for her an hour of total self-immolation. 

What did it matter if that stiff little colored woman and 
her charges held her at bay? It spared her many a care when 
she came to think of it, though she pitied the victims of this 
despotism. 

One cold November day, when a good poking and resettling 
of the logs that rested on the nursery andirons sent a volume 
of bright sparks flying up the chimney, Susan sat alone in the 
growing darkness, turning the heel of a stocking “by heart,” 
as she would say, if asked how she followed her stitches with- 
out seeing them. Josephine had not returned from school, and 
the low hum of voices from the rooms below was all that 
broke the stillness. Susan seldom dozed, as old women often 
do, and to-night she was far from it. 

‘Gettin’ mighty dark,” she said. “ High time Miss Jo was 
home. Her par’ll be ringing fo’ her ’fore I knows whar I am. 
Here, whar’s my shawl? I ain’t gwine t’ answer fer dat chile 
bein’ away at dinner-time. Bless me! sho’ nuff; here she come,’” 
as a bright face showed itself at the door. “Yes, Miss Honey, 
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Susan ’s here all right. My! but you’s good an’ late. I'll jess 
light de gas and get you tight ready, or dinner’ll be on ’fore 
you knows it. Ne’ mine, Miss Honey,” she said as Josephine 
began to explain, “dat’s all right. I s’pose it was calsifanick 
day. My! but yo’ han’s is cold. There goes dat bell! I jess 
tho’t so. Now, yo’ par done tol’ me say, miss, you must put 
on some color to-day. He won't stan’ it no longer; it’s 
‘notions,’ an’ ‘my doin’s,’ an all dat, so it kain’t be help. I 
guess Miss Dorothy back o’ all dat, but she kain’t go much 
fu’ther. Here, Miss Jo, jess dis blue sash, an’ dis blue ribbon 
on yo’ hair. My! but yo’ cheeks is rosy t’-night, miss. The 
young missuses’ beaux ’Ill be all lookin’ yo’ way sho.” 

“Do you think father will let me up early to-night, Aunt 
Sue? I’ve brought a book from the convent library, and I 
want so much to read it up here.” 

“Well, mebbe he will, an’ mebbe he won’t; time ’ll tell,’ 
was the non-committal form of reply which Susan loved to 
employ. But she leaned over the banister, and loudly whispered 
down between her hands: ‘ Miss Jo, I dun clean fo’got to tell 
you, Marse Har’d comed home with yo’ brother t’-night. I 
guess you won't be thinkin’ much o’ that book.” 

Susan was right. It was well-nigh nine o’clock before 
Josephine joined her nurse again. Then she gave the old 
woman a start, for every one of her long prayers being said, 
and all other matters disposed of, she had given herself over to 
a spell of forgetfulness. 

“Well, I d’clar’, honey, you dun skeered the heart right out 
o’ me. I was right about that book, wasn’t I, Miss Jo?” 

“Oh, yes, of course you were, Aunt Sue; you are always 
right. Don’t you know,” she said gaily, “when you say a 
thing is so it is so, even if it zsz’¢ so?” Then stretching her- 
self at full length upon the rug at her feet, and looking full 
into the old woman’s face, she said: ‘‘ Aunt Sue, have you 
seen Howard yet?” 

“Well yes, honey; I saw him through the windy comin’ 
along with yo’ brother. My! but ain’t he growed a comely 
gemmen?” 

“Yes, but didn’t he come up to see you?” 

“Well no, Miss Honey; it seems lak he gettin’ p’tickler 
‘bout comin’ roun’ here since you’s growed up. I spose it’s 
jess proper manners, an’ then he knowed, 0’ co’se, that Marse 
Harry was away.” 

“How thoughtless of him, when he’s been away a whole 
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year. He didn’t forget to ask all about you anyhow, Aunt 





Sue.” 

“ Ne’ mine, Miss Honey; it’s jess some notion or yuther. 
He'll be here pretty nearly every night, and I'll see him sho’ 
some time.” 

“ Did my mother know Howard, Aunt Sue?” 

“To be sho’ she did then. She love him like her own son. 
Your par an’ his was great frens in de ole days, an’ your: par 
wanted Marse Har’d to jine his law business some day; but 
young marse he had a kind o’ leanin’ to’rds doctor wuk, an’ 
so he came to Baltimore an’ sot right to wuk at it. Isn’t that 
why he run off to Yurrup las’ year, honey? Dey say folks 
gets lots o’ sperience in them hospitals over thar, and Marse 
Har’d he mighty cl’ar brain. I spec he monstrous knowledg- 
able by dis time. Why dis day las’ week he jess turned his 
twenty-fo’th year. Youth, an’ looks, an’ brains makes fine full 
sails, Miss Honey; but po’ young marse, he one o’ them real 
stiff Protestan’s. I’m feared there’s no movin’ him in the right 
way whutever.” 

Josephine suddenly raised herself into a sitting position, and 
her face wore a startled expression as she exclaimed, “ What ! 
isn’t Howard a Catholic?” 

“Bless yo’ soul, no, honey. He her’tic to de backbone. 
His mar an’ par bofe died ’piscopalians, an’ he got a big likin’ 
fo’ his own ‘ligion. Not bein’ tight-laced nor nothin,’ but he 
mighty stuck in Protestan’ ways, I tell you.” 

Josephine looked long and earnestly into the fire, and then, 
rising with a weary air, said half to herself: ‘ Poor Howard! 
he must be a Catholic or he won’t be saved.” 

“Oh no, Miss Honey, don’ say dat. Father Hendrick say he 
in good faith, an’ der ain’t an uprighter young gemman in all 
Baltimore than Marse Har’d. I ain’t knowed him these three 
years for nuthin’, an’ I echoes them wuds loud an’ strong.” 


Josephine little knew, as she got herself ready for bed and 
knelt to pray, with her head buried in the cushion of the 
rocker, that she was forming the subject of much conversation 
below stairs. She was a girl whose thoughts seldom dwelt 
upon self. A dear, bright child with genuine affections and 
no guile, she was upright and straightforward almost to blunt- 
ness. Her judgment was far beyond her years, and people were 
wrong in thinking that she acted generally under the influence 
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of her old nurse. True, she imbibed many of her principles, 
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yet not before they were weighed in her own scales and found 
worthy. 

These were hardly, however, the points under discussion 
below. It had been remarked by Howard Radcliffe, upon his 
rejoining the family group, of which Aunt Dorothy was the 
central figure, that Josephine had not only grown in stature 
but in beauty since his trip to Europe. A very unfortunate 
and unwise remark, had he reflected upon it, and upon which 
followed a lively discussion of her exterior merits. Little did 
he dream that Aunt Dorothy had portioned him off, without 
so much as considering his own voice in the matter, to the fair 
Isabel. 

Here was Helen, thought she, about to make a brilliant 
match. With an atheist, it is true; but what did that matter? 
He was a man of great prestige and greater bank credit. Isa- 
bel did not seem to take well in society, and although Aunt 
Dorothy could have desired something better, Howard Radcliffe 
would have to do. His youth was a small obstacle and easily 
surmounted, she thought. No one need know that Isabel was 
ten years his senior. She certainly did not look it. As for 
her father, he was too much engrossed in his law-cases and 
money-making to give heed to these details, and what was 
Aunt Dorothy good for, if not to arrange and promote affairs 
of this interesting nature? A few hours ago she would have 
given a laugh of genuine mirth at the very idea of that old- 
fashioned Josephine offering anything in the light of an obsta- 
cle. She laughed now, but a laugh with a queer discordant 
ring in it, which happily produced no jar upon Howard Rad- 
cliffe’s ear. 

Howard’s powers were by no means unlimited. He could 
diagnose a complicated medical case, or he thought he could, 
which is the greater half of diagnosis; but he pronounced 
upon Aunt Dorothy’s smile at its first symptoms, and that 
favorably. 

Mr. Lowell says: 


“Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not.” 


Worldly wisdom, but not a very wise wisdom, prompted 
Aunt Dorothy to confer with Susan one morning about her 
protegée. It was a kind, motherly warning, of course, and it 
cost the old woman some serious meditating before she could 
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label it “ counterfeit.”” Only yesterday Susan had taken some 
little alarm on her account, and from her reasonings had 
evolved this solemn oath: “ Miss Jo’ ain’t gwine to marry no 
Protestan’ ef I kin help. Nigh a whole fambly of col’ Catho- 
lics is plenty an’ mor’n enuff fo’ me. Spec I’se gwine to let 
Miss Jo go lak Miss Helen and Isabel’s goin’? Givin’ up their 
faith as easy as they would their ole shoes, all for some man 
or yuther, an’ then p’raps not gettin’ him? Not I. Ole Missus 
she say ‘Tak’ kyar my chile,’ an’ I’se gwiue to tak’ kyar. I 
guess it mighty high time I was seeing ‘bout it, too. Dat 
pretty flush on Miss Jo’s face whenever she ben to de pa’lor 
ain’t for nuthin’.” 

The only thing that remained now was a discussion of ways 
and means. But the ways Aunt Sue chose would be straight, 
clear-cut ways, and the means gentle and sweet, for her affec- 
tions were deep and strong, and Howard, no less than Jo- 
sephine, came in for a goodly share of the same. 

Here came Aunt Dorothy’s warning: “ Josephine was readly 
a little too familiar in her manner towards Mr. Radcliffe ; all 
very well when they were children, etc., etc. After all, she was 
a growing girl, studying much, and exercising a good deal on her 
way to and from school. She really should not be obliged 
to wait until evening for her dinner. Much better if she could 
. dine alone, and take a light tea in the breakfast-room at six 
or seven.” 

“ Monstrous p’tickler all ’t once,” soliloquized the old auto- 
crat. “I guess Miss Is’bel got her finger in dat pie, h’m. ‘Too 
fermiliar’; what else’d she be, po’ honey? Marse Har’d’s wuth 
the whole kit o’ them. I wouldn’t wonder ef he would think 
about marryin’ some o’ these days, an’ mighty po’ taste too, 
ef he chose one o’ them worl’y critters, with thar haids full o’ 
fashions an’ theatres an’ beaux, in place o’ my lily-o’-the-val- 
ley with the light o’ God an’ innocence shinin’ through her 
eyes. I’ll take that warnin’ fo’ what’s wuth. Co’se, I'll keep 
Miss Jo up-stairs fer all she'll care, but I s’picion it ’ll make 
Marse Har’d all the more sot on seein’ her. That’s way with 
love, I hears—mo’ you try to smother mo’ it burn.” 

So Jo took an early dinner an’ a lonely tea, and all was 
artfully explained to her father, as being her own desire and 
according to Susan's advice. 

Howard did not put in an appearance that night, because, 
although pressed to occupy his place daily at the Sheridan 
table, he feared becoming a too frequent guest. But two nights 
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after he came, and—well, any one with a grain of observation 
could detect the shadow that spread over his face at the sight 
of Josephine’s empty chair. He did not hesitate to inquire in- 
to the cause, and he got the answer prepared for him, which 
was that given to Mr. Sheridan some days before. 

I am afraid he deviated some little from the line of truth 
when he alleged press of study that evening as a cause for 
absenting himself a little earlier than usual. He was young. 
Let us absolve him. 

Some mornings after this, on his way to business, he met 
Josephine going to school, and carried her books four blocks 
out of his way. Somehow, business did not press so heavily 
this morning. I believe that with very slight pretext he would 
have carried them four blocks more. 

“Will you be down-stairs this evening, Jo?” he said as 
they neared the convent gate. 

“Why no, Howard; it will be a large party, lots of grown- 
up people and dancing. I am not even going to sleep at 
home to-night, as Sister Theodosia wants me to stay here and 
practice this evening for our concert next week.” 

“Oh!” he returned—and what other feelings he had on the 
point expressed themselves from the toe of his boot, which sent 
a small rock spinning across the road with a rapidity and 
directness well-nigh marvellous. It never occurred to the poor 
fellow to invent an excuse for absenting himself from the 
Sheridan function for that evening, but he expended a good 
deal of precious energy in abusing fate. 

Howard was unconscious of anything more than a natural 
sympathy for Josephine. But love is a plant that can spring 
from the sod in a single night. Poor Howard! his was a sad 
case. All the more so, that he did not see the web that was 
being woven around him. 

He donned a brave smile and went to the party. People 
said he was “charming,” “so clever,” “so handsome,” so every- 
thing. They might have added “so miserable,” and struck 
home more nearly. 

“Is it true,” said one, “that he is engaged to Isabel?”’ 

“Perfectly,” said another. “I have it from the best au- 
thority. You know they have known each other from child- 
hood, and don’t you see him with her everywhere.” 

‘“Sh-sh,” said another who had overheard these remarks. 
“ Don’t, for goodness’ sake, circulate that report. My brother 
congratulated him a few minutes ago and he denied it hotly.” 
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“Well, that's very odd. I’m sure I got it from a reliable ' 
source.” 

During this dialogue the young man under discussion was 
lying at full length on the rug in front of Aunt Sue’s rocker, 
whither he had fled when the music and dancing were at their 
height and his endurance was showing signs of wear. 

Timidly he had knocked at the door, whose knob he had so 
often turned without any such formality. 

“May I come in, Aunt Sue?” 

“Is that you, Marse Har’d? Why co’se, honey. Whut! you 
not dancin’ to-night ?”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Sue; but I’m tired and don’t feel very well.” 

“Well, yo’ swally-tail ll look wuss’n you feels ef you lies 
on it like dat, honey. Here, sit up in dis cheer. I spec you 
miss Miss Jo, Marse Har’d, do’ she never yet went to one 0’ 
them jamborees.” 

“It takes you to come right to the point, Aunt Sue, and 
touch the sore spot. Yes, I do miss her. I miss her more 
every day. Does she miss me when I am away?” 

“She never say so, else I disremember,” replied the cunning 
old lady. 

‘No, I suppose she does not; she has plenty of other things 
to think of.” 

“Doan be too sho’, Marse Har’d; you two’s allus ben gre’t 
chums, an’ somehow ’rother I reckon she did miss you. She 
looked mighty lonesome some days.” 

“Oh, say, Aunt Sue, were you ever in love?” 

“Laws, chile, what a question! Never! Dat is’s fur back 
as I kin remember. All dat nonsense went clean out o’ my 
head when I was a little gal. Now see here, Marse Har’d, doan 
you sot yo’ heart on Miss Jo, less you ’tends to get baptized 
and jine the true chu’ch. I ’sponsible for dat chile, an’ she 
doan’ go marryin’ no Protestan’!”’ 

‘Now, Aunt Sue, don’t say such a thing. What’s the dif- 
ference between Protestant and Catholic? There are more roads 
to heaven than one.” 

“T ain’t sayin’ thar is, an’ I ain’t sayin’ thar isn’t, but she 
doan marry no Protestan’,” 

“ But, aunty, I wouldn’t interfere with Jo. She could do just 
what she liked.” 

“Yes, mebbe so; she gwine one way, an’ you gwine t’other 

ice goin’s on they ’d be. Ef she can do as she lak, Marse 
Har'd, let her do it now an’ make you a Catholic. An’ sence 
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you seem a little sot on havin’ her—which you kain’t have fo’ 
long time, 0’ co’se—s’pose you jess shows yo’ love by changin’ 
yo’ ‘ligion.” 

“ That’s something to think about, Aunt Sue. Wouldn’t it 
be wrong in me to change my religion for such a motive? 
Would I be a good Catholic if I did?” 

“No, indeed, honey; indeedy, no! I was jess provin’ you. 
You’s a good Protestan’ anyways, an’ that’s better than a loose 
one, an’ you'll be a Catholic some day sho’, and a good one, 
too, bless yo’ heart! Now, run ‘long, honey; dar’ll be a search 
wa’ant out after you ‘fore long.” 

“ They ’ll think I’ve disappeared by magic, won’t they?” 

“ They will, indeed, Marse Har’d; an’ listen hyar, honey,’ 
she added, lowering her voice, ‘‘ what you s’pose dey ’ll say ef 
dey hears you been up hyar?” 

“Why nothing! What could they say?” 

“Co’se, to be sho’; dey knows Miss Honey ain’t hyar.” 

“What difference would that make to them? Many a 
time I have spent an evening up here with Jo, and nothing was 


said.” 


““Mebbe so, honey, but dey’s scentin’ out evil these days. 
Doan yo’ notice Miss Jo doan go down to dinner no 
more?” 

“JT should think I did; but I blamed you for that. You 
don’t mean to say—” and a vista seemed to be unfolding be- 
fore him. “I say, Aunt Sue, tell me honestly, do they object 


” 


to my liking Jor 

“ Honey, they don’t think you does; they only fears it, and 
they are boun’ to put a stop to it somehow. Miss Dorothy 
didn’t say so in words, but I kin read her lak a book. Dat’s 


’ 99 


her meanin’ sho’. 

Whereupon the door opened and in walked Miss Dorothy in 
flesh and blood, with a good proportion of the latter in her 
face as she gasped out with scanty breath: “ Howard, can this 
be you? How very odd of you! They are searching the house 
for you. You are to lead the german with Isabel. They have 
voted you in. Come along, you naughty boy.” 

During the ensuing few weeks our young friends saw each 
other very seldom. What was proper for Howard once was so 
no more, and it rested altogether with Josephine whether they 
should meet or not. Howard wondered if she was indifferent 
as she seemed, because she never made the effort he thought 
she might make if she cared for him, even if she had that 
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feeling of dependence upon his advice and assistance that she 


once had. 

Such thoughts as these were promptly dispelled, however, at 
the very first glimpse of her, and the candid smile which breathed 
an immortal soul into her salutation. 

Howard had not entered the nursery since the evening of 
the german, and a faint blush when he met Josephine on the 
day following that event proved that he did not know Aunt 
Susan well enough yet to feel that his secret was safe. Indeed 
I doubt if he really desired secrecy on her part. 

Whether Josephine suspected anything from Susan’s urgent 
appeal to her for prayers that ‘“ Marse Har'd” might be con- 
verted, I cannot say, for Josephine knew how to keep her own 
counsel as well as her nurse. But she promised to use her in- 
fluence, after making a novena to St. Joseph, her patron and 
best-beloved saint. 

“Aunt Sue,” she said, “ you know Howard is very learned, 
and there are many things I cannot explain to him if he asks 
me.”’ 

“Dat’s all right, honey; send him ‘long to me. I knows a 
heap of par’bles an’ catechism; an’ ef I won’t do, send him to 
Father Hendrick and he’ll fix him up to las’ for ever.” 

So Josephine spent the remainder of that day, and much of 
the following night, composing a sermon of an eloquence and 
persuasiveness calculated to move a heart of stone. She thought 
it best to attack his heart rather than his reason, having had 
some little experience of the former’s goodness. Who can 
doubt her penetration here? She had not, however, all the 
time she could have desired to clip and prune and ornament 
her sermon, because her catechumen rushed in the house next 
morning with a telegram which summoned him to Philadelphia 
to look after the sale of some family property there. Aunt 
Sue heard the news first and communicated it promptly to Jo- 
sephine, who was getting ready for school. 

“Now doan you take on, Miss Honey. I reckon he'll be 
back ’fore you gets through that book, and then yo’ novena’ll 
be ended sho!” 

Aunt Sue had read a look of mute anguish in Josephine’s 
face as she laid down her book and stood looking out the win- 
dow. This it was which elicited the remark from her. 

“Oh, yes, I am sure he will; it’s only—that—” and Jo- 
sephine coughed a little.—“ anyway Harry will be home soon; 
we will hardly know him, will we, Aunt Sue?” 
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A knock at the door postponed the reply and gave Josephine 
that peculiar start which is generally provoked by a keenly 
looked-for arrival. 

“How do you do, Aunt Sue?” said Howard, with marked 
effort to speak manfully and steadily. 

“You have heard the news, I suppose, Jo?”’ 

“Yes, Howard, Susan has just told me; it is too bad, and 
so dreadfully sudden too, and you were away all last year. 
How long will you stay in Philadelphia?” 

“That I can’t say, Jo. Every day will feel like a year to 
me, I know.” 

Josephine clearly read the meaning beneath these words, 
yet she neither blushed nor looked conscious. 

“Can we do anything for you, Howard?” 

“Yes, Jo, you can,” he said hesitatingly. “I have a patient 
on my hands that I can’t get rid of. I want you to prescribe 
something to keep him quiet.” 

Dear old Susan here remembered that she had something 
very pressing to attend to down-stairs, so down she went, say- 
ing a Hail Mary on each step, and concocting a plan to clear 
the coast for her two charges, who had “plenty of business to 
settle an’ might as well have it good an’ over.”’ Aunt Dorothy 
and the sisters were to have a drive that morning; couldn’t she 
hasten the coachman a little? Anything to get them out of 
the way. Yes, she could—and she did. There was not a 
domestic in or out of the house who did not consider her word 
as law. 

“A patient?” repeated Josephine. 

‘Yes, a dreadful one. I’m afraid there’s no such thing as 
curing him, but you might alleviate his pains a little, if you 


” 


cared to.” 

“What do you mean, Howard? I don’t know anything 
about medicines.” 

“ Perhaps not, Jo; but a kind heart goes a long way, you 
know. Suppose you had an infallible remedy in your posses- 
sion and all you had to do was to hand it over, would you 
refuse?” 

“Howard, you never spoke like that before. How can I 
understand you?” 

“Well, Jo, I am the patient and my disease is a mortal 
affection of the heart. Have you any pity for me?” 

This time her eyes did drop, and she blushed too. She 
needed no further explanation. Light, and almost jesting, as 
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his words were—and carefully prepared, perhaps—there was an 
undertone of deep earnestness which was not lost upon her, 
and the rest she read in the candid language of his eyes. She 
had never before dissembled in her intercourse with him; why 
should she do so now? Yet what was she to say? Oh! if 
Aunt Susan would only come up and relieve her embarrass- 
ment. But no; the old clock kept ticking off the seconds with 
monotonous and hopeless regularity, yet no Aunt Sue. Howard 
must break the silence again. 

“Jo, aren’t you just a little bit sorry that I am going away?” 
Still no reply. “I shall be miserable without you, Jo; don’t 
you care just a little?” 

How the poor child longed to say she cared the whole 
world ; yet how could she so lightly disregard Aunt Sue’s warn- 
ing? And wouldn’t that be “taking on” ?—something she had 
given her word not to do. So she tempered her words with 
discretion, even if the tremor in her voice betrayed her. 
“Don’t ask me that again, Howard; you know I will miss you 
more than any one—you have been so good to me.” 

Was this a good time, she asked herself, to bring in any- 
thing about his conversion? Oh, no! came the reply; after the 
novena’s the time. Overhaste might spoil all, and conversion is 
a work of grace. Poor little Josephine! She had thought to 
attack his heart first, and here he was attacking hers in a very 
defenceless quarter. 

“Well, Jo, dear, would you mind if I never came back?” 

“Haven't I told you I would, Howard?” she said as the 
tears appeared in spite of her brave efforts not to “ take on.” 

“Forgive me, Jo; I am too exacting, but there is so much 
at stake—and oh! say, Jo, this is so awfully sudden. I wish I 
wasn't obliged to go. If I only thought that some day this 
money that I am going to look up would be yours as well as 
mine—I mean that we’d share everything in common some 
day—I believe I'd charter a flyer to get there before any train 
is due, and wouldn’t I be the happiest fellow in the world ?” 

“Don’t say any more, Howard. I understand you; but I 
don’t want to give you pain, and if I answer you I must do so.” 

“Give me all the pain you know how to inflict; I am as 
brave as a Spartan, Jo; but don’t let me go away without a 
word. I might never return. Say now, Jo, you do I-like me— 
I can see you do; and Jo, I love the very ground you walk on.” 

‘OQ Howard! don’t. There is something which must, must 
come between us unless—unless—” 
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“ Unless what, dearest ?” 

“ Unless my prayers are answered.” 

‘It is because I am not a Catholic, isn’t it, Jo? Just as if 
that would make any difference.” 

“It would make this difference, Howard: that I can never 
answer your question to please you—to please us both—if you 
remain a Protestant.” 

“Ts that all that lies between us, dearest?” he said as he 
grasped at the hand which lay upon the arm of the rocker. 

“ That is all, Howard.” 

What demonstration he might have made here was cut 
short by the opening of a door in the adjoining room, followed 
by Aunt Sue’s low chuckle. ‘Dat’s de riches’ yet,” she said; 
“dere goes Miss Dorothy an’ de young leddies to see you off, 
Marse Har’d. I heered ’em say—in as how you’s gone ’long 
ago. Well, ef yous ain’t de wust, lettin’ dis fire go plumb 
out ’fore yo’ eyes! Here, Miss Honey, yo’ eyes is shinin’ like 
coals; jess look hyar an’ kindle dis up again.” 

“ Aunt Sue, Miss Jo and I don’t need a wood fire to-day.” 

“Indeedy no; I sees dat mighty plain! Ef you’s gwine to 
ketch de five-forty train, Marse Har’d, I guess you’d better 
hustle. Here’s a bit o° de bes’ lunch dis hyar house kin fu’nish 
an’ an ole woman’s blessin’ frone in.” 

“ Thank you, dear Aunt Sue. Yes, I’m right off now. Make 
Miss Jo write to me, and I'll bring you a bandanna that will 
make the town stare.”’ 

With these parting words and a long, silent hand-clasp with 
Josephine he left. Josephine watched him until she could see 
him no longer, and then, leaning her head upon the shoulder of 
her old nurse, she burst into tears, telling her, when calm, the 
story of her interview, and adding sentiments of her own which 
would have made Howard Radcliffe well-nigh delirious with 


joy. 


“Ts that you, Father Hendrick?” he said, as a cordial greet- 
ing interrupted his passage through the first coach. ‘“ How 
fortunate! Are you going to Philadelphia ?”’ 

“Well no, Howard, I’m not; but I shall stop very near 
there. My mother lives in a small village a few miles from 
the city, and I am going to spend a week or so with her.” 

“ How glad she will be to see you! May I have the honor 
of sharing your seat? Thank you.” 

During the journey Howard discussed the object of his 
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trip, the outlook in his profession, and one thing leading to 
another, he touched upon that one of his hopes whose impor- 
tance obscured for the time being everything else. How it 
relieved and comforted him to talk his mind and heart out to 
this holy man—Josephine’s confessor too, as he very well knew. 
At last the keynote of religion was struck, and long and earn- 
estly they talked, the priest using no persuasions beyond those 
which clear logical reason and bare truth provided, and Howard 
employing neither guile nor artifice in defending his views. 

They parted for the night with a warm hand-shake of fare- 
well, as the priest, who would arrive at his destination in an 
hour or two, did not intend taking a sleeper. 

How little either dreamed that this was to be their last 
meeting ! 

Scarcely had Howard been two hours asleep when he was 
awakened by a terrible jolting of his berth. Hurry and con- 
fusion soon reigned where peace and comfort had dwelt a few 
moments before. Two coaches had run off the track at a dan- 
gerous turn in the road, causing much damage and the loss of 
several lives, one of them none other than that of the good 
priest, Father Hendrick, who happened at the moment of dan- 
ger to be passing from one coach to another. 

Loud cries for a doctor were heard on all sides, and How- 
ard promptly responded to the cry, rendering what services he 
could to the poor sufferers and giving directions about the dis- 
posal of the mangled body of his friend. They were within 
one mile of Father Hendrick’s home, or rather that of his 
mother, for a priest has neither “home nor country.” Howard 
gave orders to have the holy remains brought to the parish 
church, whither he preceded them to obtain leave to place them 
before the altar. Arriving here, he confided to the priest in 
charge the sad office of breaking the news to the poor mother, 
whose state of happy expectancy was so soon to be trans- 
formed into one of mourning and sorrow. 

Howard remained in the village all night, and the next 
morning repaired to the church for the first Requiem Mass, 
On his way he met a woman in black. One look convinced 
him that it was Mrs. Hendrick. She had heard of him, and 
walking forward, mutely took his hand and drew him into the 
church. Here for the first time Howard heard the words of 
the Mass, and witnessed with much edification the piety of those 
present, while listening to the words with which the priest 
recommended the departed soul to the prayers of all. A holy 
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awe and veneration for the Mother who so loves her children, 
following them with her offices even after death, stole over him. 
He did not note the flight of time, when the Mass was over, 
as he watched that mother, not overcome by grief, as he had 
expected, but overcoming grief by the holy weapon of prayer. 
Small wonder that there and then, quite uninfluenced by the 
motives which might have urged him to adopt the true faith, 
he should exclaim: “ This is the true faith! O my God! this 
shall be my faith!” 


“T knows dat writin’, honey, an’ even ef I didn’t, wouldn’t 
I know by yo’ eyes dat it come fum Marse Har’d? Well, 
what ’s de news, honey?” 

“Read it, read it, Aunt Sue, and thank God! It is news 
direct from heaven. Howard is being instructed already. O 
aunty! that dear St. Joseph; he wouldn’t even wait nine days 
to give us our wish.” 

“T reckon dat po’ blessed saint, Father Hendrick, had sump- 
in’ to do with that, chile. He’ soul flew right to heaven, dat ’s 
sho’ an’ sartin, an’ he never did leave nothin’ half done. Now, 
Miss Jo, you git ready and come right ‘long to the church 
an’ thank him an’ yo’ pet saint. We'll call at Miss Shepherd’s 
on de way back. It’s high time you was gettin’ some new, 
smah’t dresses, an’ I’se gwine t’ leab my han’ out dis time, an’ 
let ’em do thar own new-fangled work on you. You’se been 
brung up not to sot yo’ mind on dress an’ sich like, an’ it ain’t 
done you no harm neither. You’se ole ’nuff now to know the 
vanity o’ them things. You can w’ar de robes o’ de Queen o’ 
Sheba an’ no ha’m. Some day soon Marse Har’d’ll be comin’ 
back an’ carryin’ you off, but sho’ an’ sartin’ dis ole darky 
ain’t gwine t’ be lef’ behine. Ole missus, she say, ‘Take kyar 
o’ my chile,’ an’ I’se gwine take kyar.” 























MERCANTILE THRIFT IN THE LARGER TOWNS. 


THE SPANISH ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


a) R. WORCESTER, the author of a book on the 

) Philippine Islands,* informs us on the title-page 

that he is assistant professor of zodlogy in the 

University of Michigan. A good book treating 

of the resources of the islands and the social 

condition and characteristics of their people would be valuable 
at present. It is highly probable the islands will become a 
centre of commerce in the near future. The United States and 
the European nations are speculating as to the meaning of the 
open-door policy announced by the American executive. The 
Germans seem to interpret it in one way, the English in another ; 
while all the interested European powers indicate some per- 
ception of a constitutional difficulty in levying customs dues 
upon goods passing from one portion of American territory to 
another. We assume that those responsible for government 
understand the limit of their powers; the point we look at is 
that the speculation in the press of the United States and of 


* The Philippine Islands and their People. By Dean C. Worcester. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 


VOL, LXVIII.—34 
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Europe shows the importance of the new possession, and we 
desire to ascertain to what extent the book before us throws 
light upon that aspect of the matter. We are entitled to ex- 
amine the book from this point of view because the author 
declares it is written for the information of the government. 
We have no hesitation in saying, from this point of view the 
work is useful. It is a good contribution to physical geography, 
it adds something to the domain of natural history, and is 
suggestive in the field of commercial activity. 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 

The possessions are extensive, said to be something like 
114,000 square miles, or perhaps about the area of California. 
The soil for the most part is astonishingly fertile, reminding 
one of what has been so often said of the rich meadow-lands of 
the United Kingdom, that crop after crop has been taken from 
the same ground without manuring it. The products are of 
the variety to be found in all latitudes from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean. The value of the forests is enormous ; but how 
far the timber would supply the failing woods of the United 
States is difficult to determine. One thing is clear, that there 
are woods excellent for cabinet-making and _ building, and 
that one plant, the palma brava, would be found most ser- 
viceable in the drainage of swampy areas, in small towns, for 
piles under wharves, as conduits for the water-supply of districts. 
The development of these great natural resources has been 
checked partly by the heavy taxes, partly by the apathy of the 
government. There is hardly anything that deserves the name of 
means of communication and of transport. The want of roads has 
complicated the question of labor. On the surface it would 
seem that an ample supply of good and cheap labor is at hand 
in a population of eight millions, but Mr. Worcester informs us 
that he has frequently seen rice and sugar-cane spoiling in the 
fields for want of men to harvest them. We take it that the 
explanation is that population is sparse in some places, toler- 
ably dense in others. Railways and good roads might solve 
this part of the problem, but there remains the natives’ happy- 
go-lucky disposition resulting from few wants and these supplied 
with little exertion. The latter may be a task worthy of 
American enterprise and inspiration. The great principles of 
the founders of the Republic cannot be a mere sound. It is 
quite possible the demands of the recent war on that reserve 
of public spirit which must lie somewhere in a whole people 
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THE NATIVES ARE AS A CLASS INDUSTRIOUS. 


inheriting generous traditions has drawn to the surface those 
ideals of human elevation which the absorbing pursuit of wealth 
and the hard conflict with the difficulties of life had almost 
chilled to death. If so, the war may not have been an unmixed 
evil. At least, with a new charge and a vast one, America has 
assumed new and vast responsibilities. It will be a subject of 
deep interest to the student of humanity with what spirit she 
enters on this mission. 

We have said so much in praise of the book before us; we 
regret there is much to be regretted in the tone of it. There 
is a puerility in the complaints about accommodation and trans- 
portation which would be more becoming -an English cotton- 
nian masquerading forty years ago in Italy as a milor than in 
an American naturalist travelling in a strange and hardly known 
country in the interests of science. The roads no doubt were 
bad, the hotels execrable, but students of nature should be 
Prepared to rough it. He complains that on his first expedi- 
tion he and his friends “were regarded with more or less 
Suspicion by the Spanish authorities, and on ‘more than one 
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occasion seriously interfered with.” Of course they were; no 
one knew anything about them, they might have been spies or 
prospectors, or anything calculated to arouse the suspicions of 
a government, 

THE ETHICS OF SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS. 

For ourselves, we view with some degree of distrust ex- 
peditions among savage or semi-civilized peoples in the pursuit 
of scientific discovery, and for the advancement of religion and 
morality. Take the most recent instance, that of Major 
Marchand, we do not yet know what cruelties marked his path. 
We know that on Stanley’s march the natives were hunted like 
game, shot down or forced to carry the impedimenta. They 
were half starved and scourged as long as they could move; 
when they fell so as not to rise again, they were left a prey to 
bird and beast. Something of Stanley’s sense of superiority 
possessed Mr. Worcester and his friends in the Philippines ; 
put they had not the advantages of Stanley, their resources were 
limited, and even Spanish rule over semi-civilized Filipinos is 
not the same thing as tribal government in Africa. 

The world makes too much of explorers. Every tourist isa 
traveller, every amateur a lion of geographical societies. 
What happens when one of these gentlemen returns—say to 
England? The story of his adventures has preceded him. 
Fashionable and learned people are on the tiptoe of expectation. 
Mrs. Leo Hunter—whether she be a duchess in search of a 
new excitement or the wife of a lawyer within measurable dis- 
tance of the solicitor-generalship, throws open her drawing- 
rooms. Scientific societies hold receptions and elect him to 
their honorary membership. His name is put down in the best 
clubs, and no one is ill-mannered enough to whisper about the 
blood shed, the hearts broken, in the expedition. 

Mr. Worcester and his friends carried fire-arms with them 
in lands where it is against the law to carry them without per- 
mission. If he had lived in parts of the British Empire, he 
would know that there are parts of the civilized world where 
this privilege of freemen is principally observed in the breach. 
Suspected persons are dogged in the most advanced states of 
Europe. In the German Empire, in each one of the twenty- 
eight states that constitute it, a traveller without credentials 
might at any moment find himself in jail. A stranger was 
arrested the other day in England for asking some questions of 
a sentinel. It may seem strange that Spain was the country 
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THERE IS A CHARM IN THE HOME LIFE AMONG THE WOMEN. 


through which an unknown person might travel with the least 
annoyance. It was the country in which a foreigner might most 
safely wound susceptibilities if it were not thought that he was 
the agent of an insurrectionary body. She has not, like England, 
farmed herself out as the meeting-ground of the conspirators of 
Europe; she has retained the right to keep from mischief 
foreigners within her boundaries. England could disregard her 
principle of asylum for foreign patriots if she suspected them 
of plotting against herself. American citizens were, within our 
own memory, imprisoned by the hundred on bare suspicion. 
Let this be understood clearly. As long as the American 
government was inactive Americans were imprisoned against 
whom there was not a scintilla of evidence. When pressure 
was put upon the British government, Americans against whom 
there was substantial evidence were released, or, if put on their 
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trial, were tried so as almost to secure their acquittal. The 
juries were selected for the purpose. 


WORCESTER WAS THOUGHT TO BE A SPY. 


It would appear that the authorities in the Philippines evi- 
dently thought these strangers were exploring the country as 
spies. No ome believed that they were innocent naturalists. 
The lazy Spaniard or the active Mestizo would not understand 
that the adventurers took upon themselves the extraordinary 
fatigues attendant on their studies through a love of science 
and of mankind. We venture to say there are Americans be- 
tween the Pacific and Atlantic who would judge at first sight 
that there must be “money in it” if they saw men climbing 
mountains, crossing swift currents, making arduous journeys, 
undergoing hardships such as Mr. Worcester describes. We 
think he and his companions got very well out of the conse- 
quences of their invasion of the possessions of a power natur- 
ally jealous of filibusters and more elevated propagandists of 
scientific religion and commercial morality. We cannot help 
thinking these gentlemen entertained for the people of these 
possessions and their rulers some such estimate as that which 
Mr. Stanley and Major Marchand had of the poor Africans 
they desired to enlighten and enrich in the manner we have 
described. This would seem clear from the circumstances of 
the second expedition. They took on this occasion evidence of 
their dona fides, and making allowance for everything, they 
enjoyed exceptional facilities for carrying on their work. In 
point of fact it would seem that any difficulty Mr. Worcester 
met with from a local official arose from his going into his 
jurisdiction without his} credentials, while he bore about him 
grounds for distrust in his firearms, and the fact of his being 
the citizen of a power whose people were not supposed to be 
especially friendly to the government. That the suspicion was 
well founded, would seem established by the boast he makes 
that he obtained information valuable to the rulers of his 
country. People who make a book from their experiences in 
a foreign country for the information of their own government 
are apt to look from a point of view which will make their 
impressions nothing more than a piece of advocacy. 


SPAIN ABOLISHED SLAVERY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The roads are bad, the products of the country are not 
raised on any scale commensurate with natural advantages, its 
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AT VESPER-TIME AN INSTANT HUSH COMES OVER THE WHOLE VILLAGE, 


resources are undeveloped, the people are criminal and idle, 
ignorant and immoral. If the church be sustained by the state, 
the laziness, wealth, and viciousness of the clergy are the 
source of all the evils. We have this picture from Mr. Worcester 
of the Philippine Islands; and yet glimpses of sunlight are let 
in, At the earliest hour of the history of their connection 
with Spain a law was made forbidding slavery. No native 
could be made a slave; any native who had been made a slave 
was by virtue of the law emancipated in a comparatively short 
time. The law was not a dead-letter. All the natives were 
freemen before, during, and since negro slavery had become a 
thing of the past in the United States. Slavery was abolished 
in the West Indies only in this century; it flourishes at this 
moment in the British possessions in Africa. True, it is called 
forced labor, for which the laborers are paid. But what is the 
nature of the freedom of contract when one party to it must 
work at the will of the other? There is enough known to 
show that the South African natives work under the lash, that 
they are hunted if they escape, that their families and friends 
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are condemned to punishment if they cannot be recovered. 
The cattle are carried away, the able-bodied compelled to take 
the place of the fugitives—it matters not whether two or three 
are borne off for every one that had escaped, they are black 
men intended by nature to do the work which white men can- 
not do in mines and in swamps. It is thought that quite suf- 
ficient recognition of their human nature has been evinced, 
when it is stated they had been taken as a punishment and 
not as slaves. Of course, the system secures the delivering up 
of the fugitives. The runaway from a white man’s farm, or 
place of business, from a railway in course of construction, 
from a morass in course of drainage, when he gets among his 
own people is looked upon as a deadly visitation, as a famine 
or a pestilence, as a calamity from which they can only escape 
by the most appalling expiation which human nature can 
undergo; the surrender of those ties of family and kind com- 
mon to the most cultivated and the most savage, the only 
influences which preserve in the savage one ray from a better 
world than he*has found in life. We decline to be beguiled 
into an acceptance of the morality of treating weak peoples 
unjustly, and this Mr. Worcester attempts, when he writes as 
if he had a title to offend the people who had not sent for him, 
who complains of the cookery in hotels when it did not please 
his taste, the comfort of beds when he should have provided 
such as suited him if he had intended to play the sy barite on 
an excursion into the wilds of nature in pursuit of new species 
of “birds and mammals.” We do not think that this man of 
science comes well out of an expedition made to combine ob- 
servation of nature with the process for a long time known as 
that of “spying out the weakness of the land.” 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE CLERGY OVER THE NATIVE. 

He has much to say of the ignorance and corruption of the 
clergy, yet he tells us “that priests proved more successful 
than soldiers in bringing about the subjugation of the native 
tribes in the early days.’’ What does this mean as a com- 
mentary upon the ignorance and corruption of the clergy? 
First take the words within the inverted commas: they mean 
that the clergy had a way of access to the native which the 
power of Spain did not possess, that they had a love for souls 
and a sympathy with human needs and aspirations extending 
over the whole range of savage life. They convinced the wor- 
shipper of some superstition that they had brought him truths 
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which opened a new world within his soul. This they could 
not have done unless he saw in their lives something purer and 
higher than anything he had ever witnessed; unless he found 
in those men who were to him as gods a tenderness and sym- 
pathy which united them to him by ties enduring and inex- 
pressible. This is why the mis 
sionaries passed through a door 
which would be barred against 
the fleets and armies of Spain. 
But it may be objected that the 
fervor and holiness of those early 
priests no longer existed, that the 
pure lives which illustrated the 
Gospel they taught were no longer 
lived, that if the missionaries were 
of the metal of the priests of to- 
day, they would not have taken 
captive minds clouded by idola- 
try, hearts knowing no law but the 
impulses of nature. To this we 
give as an answer the testimony 
of Mr. Worcester, that the clergy 
possess immense influence over the 
natives. Arguing back from that, 
it would seem that these must not 
on the whole have been unfaithful 
to this high trust. Analyze it, and 
it must appear that the priests of 
a high and pure morality are tried 
by simple minds by that standard. 
The sophisticated mind alone dis- 
tinguishes between the man and the 
morality he inculcates. The teach- 
ing of the missionaries gave to a 
life bounded by the narrow calls of nature a value which lifted it 
to the infinite and eternal, the savage found himself some one, 
indeed, amid the forces he had feared, something beneath the 
sky and its changes, something in the face of the volcano, 
something amid the ebb and flow of external nature and the 
ebb and flow of his own passions. He was lord of all in the 
new light, as David saw man’s lordship when he made the 
hymn of creation celebrating the royalty of human nature. 
This was what the early priests taught, and their lives must 


A NATIVE WATER-CARRIER. 
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have been—so far as imperfection allows—commensurate with 
the teaching. A general decay of morals, a general depravity 
among the clergy, would have so corrupted the succeeding 
generations they would have gone back to their old idols and 
usages, their unrestrained animal life. The clergy should either 
follow them into superstition or stand separated from them. 
They would be regarded as pensioners of a government which 
raised heavy taxes to maintain men unworthy of support. 
They would be execrated as a useless burden on the people 
if not looked upon as an evil emanation of a government which 
had forfeited all title to obedience. But, on the contrary, not- 
withstanding the unfortunate dependence of the clergy on the 
state, the security of the latter rested mainly on the devotion 
of the people to the clergy. Consequently, when we are told 
that all the troubles in the Philippines, all the tumults, insur- 
rections, outrages, sprang from hatred of the clergy, we must 
rub our eyes. If, upon the one hand, the natives will only en- 
list in the army to please the priests; if it be true, as Mr. 
Worcester informs us, that the subjugation of the natives in 
the first instance was due to the influence of the priests rather 
than to the armies of Spain, and the authority of that coun- 
try could only have been so long maintained by this influence, 
we confess an utter inability to understand that statement. 
There is one element, no doubt, in the indictment which may 
possess a certain amount of value—the fact that the priests 
were in part paid out of the taxes; we utterly refuse to believe 
that their principal revenues were derived from that source. 
CONDEMNATION NOT BEFITTING THE ANGLO-SAXON. 

It is quite conceivable that some of the young natives, 
particularly Mestizos, would imbibe from reading and _inter- 
course those so-called liberal opinions which are seething in 
Europe. Opinions of the kind have plunged the mother 
country into war after war, caused her crown to be sent a-beg- 
ging over Europe, reduced her to the condition of a third-rate 
power, and now have placed her in the lowest scale of Euro- 
pean nations. We say it is conceivable, because those persons 
of mixed blood may have chafed under the contempt of per- 
sons of Spanish birth and gone on to include in their dislike 
whatever appeared to represent the arrogance of the dominant 
race. They might readily enough find a following among the 
lawless and desperate who are to be found in every state in 
which communication is difficult. Our author himself visited a 
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notorious outlaw who seems to have been a sort of despot in 
his region. Be this as it may, we can have no more difficulty 
in understanding this partial dissatisfaction with existing relations 
between the clergy and the state, when we know that within a 
few years a majority of the French prefectures were in the 
hands of Jews and the rest in the hands of Freemasons who 
were not Jews. It is not sufficient, however, to say that the 
discontent in any way—that the troubles in any way, could 
have arisen from the paltry sum paid to the clergy; a tithe of 
the income of the state was more than their endowment from 
this source. It would not seem extravagant. For the normal 
expenses of government, including everything, 435,000,000 a 
year would be about the amount expended on the vast machin- 
ery of the British Empire. A like sum is employed in paying 
the interest on the national debt, and, as a sort of sinking fund, 
the other millions are drawn for unexpected demands due to 
the new expansion policy. The income of the Established 
Church in England—a state church in the possession of national 
property—is considerably more than a tenth of £35,000,000. 
This work has been written for English readers as much as for 
American, its tone is struck to catch the British ear; we are in 
order in calling in the example of England and her church. If 
Spain, ruling islands so distant, so difficult of access owing to the 
poverty and the other troubles brought upon her by Liberalism 
and the rebellions in its train; if, upon the whole, she has dealt 
with the natives in a way incomparably better than that in 
which England has treated all the peoples of India, the highly 
civilized as well as the less civilized; if she has done some- 
thing to promote the growth of the population instead of wiping 
them from the earth, as England has almost done with the 
finest savage race the world has ever beheld, the New-Zealand- 
ers, condemnation does not lie in an Anglo-Saxon’s tongue. 
Who are those who condemn the Spaniards for cruelty? Men 
who have surpassed all ancient conquerors in the atrocities 
they inflicted on the people of India. Everything included in 
the most extreme conception of what military license means 
was acted time after time, year after year, decade after decade, 
from Clive’s day until the mutiny. Are there none of the high 
privileges of conquest enjoyed to-day, this very day, by the 
traders, the clerks, the civilians, the officers, the soldiers, the 
camp-followers who have settled in that country like crows 
upon a carcass? Why, the commonest private soldier, the 
pariah of his native parish in England, is a tyrant over the 
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natives of India. What has become of the Aborigines of Aus- 
tralia? There is a tragedy if we could go below the earth, if 
we could enter the realm of shades and _ interrogate those 
images of fierce chiefs and tribesmen who fell fighting desper- 
ately for their villages, or who carried on desultory wars from 
screen to screen in what is called the “ Bush,” until all were 
slain except the more timid women, the more abject men, and 
some of the children, spared as in a battue young birds are 
spared, thrown back into the wilds as unfit fish taken in a 
net are thrown back into a lake. 
PROGRESS IN C1VILIZING INFLUENCES. 

Schools and colleges are to be found in the Philippines in 
which a system of education is carried on not inferior to that 
in the most advanced nations. The priests have immense influ- 
ence, and the author adds: “If it were always used to further 
good ends, there is hardly a limit to what might be accom- 
plished.” There can have been nothing like general depravity 
among the priests when the influence is there despite their con- 
nection with the government, and worse still, their dependence 
for revenue on petty officials certain to be detested. The pub- 
licans were hated by the Jews because they oppressed them by 
exactions in excess of the taxes for the state. Every one en- 
gaged in the collection of tithes for the Episcopal ministers in 
Scotland was an object of hatred to the Presbyterians. The 
bishops and clergy of the Establishment in England were said 
to have been the cause of the great Civil War. Until very 
recently the rector in every parish was spoken of by the dissent- 
ing minister and his congregation as a priest of Baal. At this 
moment the rector in almost any part of Wales owes his 
safety to the law rather than to the love of the Nonconformist. 
It is not on account of differences of opinion so much as be- 
cause the rector’s connection with the state stamps him and his 
flock with a superiority over the others that they are disliked. 
Almost every incident in the examples cited has been present 
in the status of the clergy with the natives of the Philippines, 
and yet the influence of the clergy remains undiminished. 
We therefore decline to accept the general verdict against the 
clergy. 


THE NATIVE CHRISTIAN POSSESSES HIGH MORAL QUALITIES. 


Mr. Worcester supplies, towards the end of his book,* our 


* Page 475. 
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DoMESTIC DUTIES ARE WELL DISCHARGED, 


justification. He correctly judges that the most immediately 
pressing question results from the disposition of the civilized 
natives. These and these alone are Christians; they number 
about five millions, and constitute what may be considered the 
law-abiding element of the population. Mr. Foreman,* it 
appears, has a hopelessly bad opinion of the Christian native ; 
he will rob his master after years of service, he will betray him 
to brigands, “he will commit some horrid crime against him.” 
This is the manner in which Mr. Worcester presents Mr. Fore- 
man; but he is honest enough to add that such occurrences 
are far from common—he implies even that they are extremely 
rare, and he rightly observes they are not confined to the Philip- 
pines. In point of fact, it would appear that the native Chris- 
tian possesses moral qualities which favorably contrast with 


* The Philippine Islands, 
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those of what are understood to be civilized nations. He is 
generous and hospitable—so Mr. Worcester says, and he must 
have had very exceptional opportunities for forming an opinion 
owing to his pursuits,—he is generous and hospitable; and to 
entertain a stranger without a shadow of claim upon him he 
will go to “any amount of trouble” and to considerable ex- 
pense. It may be objected that this is a characteristic of sav- 
age and semi-civilized peoples; we deny the correctness of this 
opinion so far as it implies that general hospitality is not an 
institution that is something springing from a primitive law or 
custom. There have been savage peoples, and there are, who 
had no such idea, who have no such principle, not the most 
rudimentary notion of hospitality—peoples from whom all mem 
ory of it has died out as completely as the traces of all higher 
religion would seem to have gone from the Australians. 


CHARM OF HOME LIFE AMONG THEM. 


Again, take up their practice of personal cleanliness. This 
must have been introduced by the clergy in the time of the 
early conversions, simply because it is impossible to conceive 
savages washing themselves daily, taking baths frequently, unless 
from the influence of an external authority. But in this case 
the external authority could have been only from the church. 
It is quite unnecessary to insist upon this practice as evidence 
of a careful and enlightened rule over the converts and the 
possession of a commanding influence—the very elaborate pro- 
visions concerning ceremonial ablutions in the Mosaic legisla- 
tion prove very distinctly the necessity of a special sanction to 
enforce such an observance—but we should infer such an influ- 
ence, even if Mr. Worcester had not mentioned the power the 
clergy have upon the Christian natives from his report of their 
personal cleanliness. Again, he tells us that quite as noticeable 
as their universal hospitality is the neatness of their houses and 
the charm of home-life among them. To say the least, it is 
most remarkable the contrast presented by the ferocity and 
lust of the Moros—a vigorous race—and the religious and 
domestic virtues of the Christians, composed as they are of a 
population greater than that of all other inhabitants taken to- 
gether and deriving origin from various sources. On very little 
more than a superficial examination of the work, it would ap- 
pear that the severest strictures pronounced by Mr. Worcester 
applied almost exclusively to heathens and Mohammedans, so 
that “the immense influence” of the clergy must have been 
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THE NATIVE INDUSTRIES ARE FLOURISHING. 


beneficially employed ; and consequently that the rather absurd 
form of expressing the quantum of evil arising from that in- 
fluence is not only a poor joke but, we regret to say, a dis- 
tinct falsehood. He lets us see that the position of the wife 
in the household is a high and authoritative one. The impres- 
sion his facts produce is that she, to a very large extent, is 
the ruler and administrator, that she keeps the purse, makes 
contracts, and as frequently as not she alone makes the con- 
tracts.* 
THE VESPER-TIME CUSTOM. 

The description he gives of what follows when the Vesper- 
time comes reminds one of the Middle Ages when a strong 
faith was everywhere, or of the Jesuit Reductions in Paraguay 
when in feeling as in fact the Gospel was the code of the land, 
the Cross its standard. We give this Protestant’s words: “An 
instant hush comes over the busy village. In each house father, 
mother, and children fall on their knees before the image or 


‘I have been frequently referred, by the head of the house, to ‘ mi muyer’ when I wished 
to make a bargain” (page 480). 
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picture of some saint and repeat their prayers.” Then follows 
the good-night of the children, in which respect and affection 
for their parents and for each other are manifested in a man- 
ner nowhere to be found since Catholic sentiment and manners 
died out of the world. Mr. Worcester tells us that this Catholic 
native of the Philippines “is self-respecting and self-restrained in 
a remarkable degree. He is a kind father and a dutiful son. His 
aged relatives are never left in want, but are brought to his home 
and are welcome to share the best that it affords to the end of 
their days.” Now, these being his personal and family qualities, 
we must look upon him as one lifted completely out of the savage 
and “natural” life by a power more than human. Read an 
account of any savage people, from the Maoris standing at one 
extreme and the Bushmen at the other, and you will find the 
morals of a herd of cattle, the relations of animal instinct regu- 
lating the family life. The thing won’t bear discussion; it is as 
clear as daylight that the nine-tenths of Mr. Worcester’s book 
written to defame the clergy, and the few pages hidden towards 
the end, are in such direct conflict with each other that only 
one of them can be true. Now, from his incidental observa- 
tions we have shown that another conclusion was the true one 
rather than the sweeping generalities in which he seems to have 
followed a Mr. Foreman with a sort of dazed submission until 
in some intelligible way his natural feeling of fair play and 
American independence emancipated him from the spell of that 
writer. 


THE WORK OF THE JESUITS. 


We have some more direct evidence that his sense of jus- 
tice is too strong for preconceived opinions; accordingly, he 
states that the “ Jesuits are a power for good. As a rule they 
are well educated and of more than ordinary ability.” Yet these 
men, when their work was at its best in educating the people, 
combining as they knew so well how to combine the most 
thorough religious with the most effective secular education, 
were driven out by the wave of odium which, beginning in 
Southern Europe, broke with violence on the distant Philippines. 
From 1768 until 1852 no Jesuit could set foot upon the islands. 
If the people suffered during that long interval from the want 
of the best teachers, if in consequence of the decrees against 
the order morality became more lax, religion of less authority, 
and if with the lessened hold of religion and morality passed 
away that painstaking, conscientious pursuit of his secular avo- 
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cations which marks the Jesuit pupil as surely as it is said his 
economic training opens a career to the Scotchman in whatever 
country he may settle, the judgment should be pronounced 
against the real delinquents, the pseudo-philosophers of the last 
century, the wretched rulers whom they beguiled, the short- 
sighted Protestants who applauded that injustice, the men of 
science in our own time who tried to perpetuate it. The clergy 
are not responsible for the evils; they could not have been even 
in the opinion of the people, who have so well distinguished 
between them and the agents of the government in spite of the 
close relations between the church and state. 


FOREMAN NOT AN IMPARTIAL HISTORIAN, 


In this work there is a long extract from the book entitled 
The Philippine Islands, by Mr. Foreman. It would seem that 
the “friars” hold very valuable real property in the provinces 
near Manila. It must be mentioned, however, that they have 
not been permitted to take charge of parishes, or as a conse- 
quence to receive a stipend for the cure of souls. They are de- 
scribed as tyrannical landlords; and the evidence adduced of 
this by that writer is that the leases are granted for the nomi- 
nal term of three years, “ but,’”’ he subjoins, “the receipts given 
for the rent are very cunningly worded. Some have been shown 
to me; neither the amount of money paid, nor the extent of 
the land rented, nor its situation, is mentioned in the document, 
so that the tenant is constantly at the mercy of the owners.” 
It is to the purpose to point out that Mr. Foreman makes no 
mention of one specific instance of injustice in this respect, and 
we are of opinion, from his very particular and minute refer- 
ences to one or two instances of immorality, he would not 
have spared the friars had he known of cases in which they de- 
frauded tenants who had paid their rents. 

As a matter of fact, the gentleman makes inferences utterly 
unwarranted. The receipt is not the document to look to for 
the statement of the contract between the parties. In the 
lease the rent reserved, the acreage, the abutments or boun- 
daries, all the particulars he misses from the receipt, must have 
been stated. A receipt is not evidence of a contract; it is 
evidence against the signer of money received by him as pay- 
ment. Now, clearly, if the receipt is dated, the presumption 
of law would be, at the highest, that it was for the nearest 
gale of rent to that date; if not dated, the presumption still 
would be that it was for the last gale of rent. A lease, say 
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for three years, reserving rent at ten dollars the half year, 
would be clearly for some gale of rent, and if the tenant could 
produce the requisite number of receipts to cover payments 
during the whole three years, it would be held by any court 
that he had made the payments. Instead of being proof of 
fraudulent intention, unbusiness-like receipts such as _ these 
would be an indication of the exact contrary. The fact that 
no definite sum was mentioned would be held to mean a clear 
receipt as being evidence against interest. 

We prefer the tone of Mr. Worcester’s book to that of 
Mr. Foreman if the extract to which we have alluded is at all 
characteristic of its spirit. There is a flippancy in his manner 
which possesses neither humor nor cleverness. For instance: 
“T was in Manila a few years back when a capital crime, com- 
mitted by a depraved Spanish Gentleman of the Cloth,” etc.— 
the italics are Mr. Foreman’s; he would not for the world 
allow us to miss his fun. Again: “I knew a money-grabbing 
priest.” We again quote him in the case of this “ money-grab- 
bing priest.” He “‘had the audacity to dictate to a friend of 
mine, Don L—— L , the value of the gift he was to make.” 
He also remembers “a certain native Father L——.” L seems 
to be the only walking letter in his alphabet; but we have 
shown in these examples that he would have given particular 
instances of fraud, instead of making the general charge 
founded on the stupid receipts, if any he had to give. 

The United States has taken possession of the islands. We 
hope a great history is to be made in their future. The ma- 
terials are there, we think; for the virtue of fidelity cannot 
exist without other noble and engaging qualities, and Mr. 
Worcester has proved that the native Christians possess it in a 
remarkable degree. It is not for us to speak of the natural 
resources and the elements of commercial activity in the com- 
mand of a large amount of cheap labor. Still less of the 
policy of the open door now agitating England, or the right 
of the executive to declare a protectorate. These are high 
questions, but possibly it will be found that the solution of 
this task is in the power which at the moment represents the 
sovereignty of the Union. We hope it may be so, in order 
that a strong authority, unfettered by the conflicts of parties, 
their preferences, their prejudices, may protect the interests of 
the new subjects of America against the banking Christianity 
of London Jews or the manufacturing morality of Manchester 
handkerchiefs. 
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ANNEXATION, ‘‘THE OPEN DOOR,” AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


BY EDMUND BRIGGS, D.C.L., 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


fT the termination of a war decreed by the Con- 

gress, as clothed by the Constitution with the 

majestas of the American people, the executive, 

acting within the limitations of the zmperium to 

him committed by the same instrument, duly 

selected his commissioners and negotiated with the enemy a 

treaty of peace. This treaty, inasmuch as it provides, among 

other things, for the cession by Spain to the United States 

of certain colonial dependencies of the former power, coupled 

with a grant by the latter to the former of the trade policy 

generically styled that of the “open door,” for a limited 

number of years, in the Philippine Islands, has, in advance 

of its presentation to the Senate of the United States, been 

fiercely assailed, on constitutional grounds, as an abandonment 

of the “ Monroe Doctrine,” and as a dangerous departure from 
our time-honored policy of isolation. 

NOT BOUND BY POLICIES OF A CENTURY GONE. 

This policy of isolation, beyond an expression of belief 
that a line of foreign policy laid down for the guidance of 
the infancy of a weak and struggling “ Staatenbund,” confined 
to the coast-line of the Atlantic Ocean, and surrounded to the 
north, south, and west by territories of powerful European monar- 
chies, was never intended by George Washington, or any one else 
of the patres, to curb the aspirations, hamper the energies, or en- 
slave the economic future of the mighty “ Bundesstaat” of to- 
day, with its seventy-five millions of industrious freemen, and 
its territorial home domain extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
writer, not being a “statesman,” senator, or clergyman, does 
not propose to settle the problem off-hand, and is content to 
entrust the solution of it to those to whose patriotism the same 
has been confided by the Constitution and the laws, to wit: 
to the executive and the Congress. But to the novel and ex- 
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traordinary legal theses invoked against the ratification of the 
treaty of peace proposed by the President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the initiative to him com- 
mitted by the Constitution, we feel impelled, by a sense of 
duty towards those whose legal education is in part com- 
mitted to our care, to offer some few words of earnest criticism. 

To start with, it is asserted and reiterated that, inasmuch 
as the joint resolution authorizing and directing the President 
to intervene by force of arms in Cuba expressed, in terms, the 
object of that intervention to be the removal of Spanish 
sovereignty from the Island of Cuba; and, since the act of 
Congress declaring war was in line with the terms of the inter- 
vention resolution, the President, as commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, had no constitutional 
power to wage war beyond the point of compelling the evacua- 
tion of Cuba, or to so enlarge the scope of the war as to 
make the cession of any other Spanish territory a condition 
precedent of peace with Spain. The writer has yet to see a 
shred of argument advanced, or the citation of a single author- 
ity made, in support of this thesis, its entire force lying in 
dogmatic assertion, saws argument, savs authority, savs anything 
save fiat. What is the law of the case? what the proposition? 






THE PRESIDENT’S PLENARY POWER. 





In political science the war power, as the treaty-making 
power, is executive and not legislative power; and the Constitu- 
tion of the land expressly declares, Art. II., sec. 1: “The 
executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America’; and, Art. II., sec. 2: “ The President shall 
be commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several States, when called in- 
to the actual service of the United States”; and again, in the 
same section: “He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur.” True, the executive 
war power of political science is, by the same instrument, 
Art. L, sec. 8, partly delegated to Congress, just as the execu- 
tive treaty-making power is partly delegated to the Senate; 
but how far? The language is: “The Congress shall have 
power” . . . “to declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and water.” 
(The italics are the writer’s.) Now, if it be true that the war 
and treaty-making powers are by political science executive 
and not legislative functions, since the executive power is vested 
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by the Constitution in the President, whom it also makes com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, it follows that the pleni- 
tude thereof, save as, and only so far as above limited, rests 
with the President, not with Congress or the Senate. This 
upon the well-established rule of constitutional construction laid 
down by Justice Story in delivering an opinion in the Supreme 
Court, that a constitution shall not be so construed as to be 
made ridiculous. In other words, the Constitution leaves the 
act of waging war with the executive, where political science 
places it, confining Congress to its declaration; and as to trea- 
ties, confines the Senate to advice, consent, concurrence, leaving 
the entire initiative of negotiation with the President. If this 
doctrine be true, and the writer has yet to see anything stronger 
than bald assertion to refute it, what becomes of the absurd 
charge that the President has abused his powers by enlarging 
the “scope”’ of the war? The odject of the war was to turn 
Spain out of Cuba; its scope was such as the President, in the. 
application of his judgment and conscience to his constitutional 
prerogative, saw fit, as equally with Congress clothed with the 
majestas of “we, the People of the United States,” to make 
and wage it. As a matter of international law, the authorities, 
from Glenn up through the profound and learned list, are prac- 
tically a unit in laying down the proposition that ‘the cause 
for which a war is commenced is not the limit of the objects 
or ends of the successful belligerent at the close of hostilities. 
Victory carries with it certain new rights. The expenses of 
carrying on a war are extremely large, in money, men, and 
sacrifices in many other ways. The war itself gives rise to 
changed conditions, so that to limit the victorious state to the 
accomplishment of the exact purpose named at the commence- 
ment of hostilities may not give a sufficient guaranty that 
peace can be maintained in the future.” 

It is cheerfully admitted that the principles of our free Re- 
public do not admit of our waging war for purposes of conquest, 
and thanks be to God that this is so; but this does not inhibit 
the executive from demanding the cession of territory as the 
condition of peace, that our citizens may be indemnified for the 
losses they have sustained, and that our government may be 
reimbursed for the expenses of the war; and beyond this, we 
have the same international right as any other sovereign state 
to acquire territory by conquest, by treaty, and by cession. 


THE UTTERANCES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


Prescinding from assertion and argument, and invoking the 
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potent voice of authority, let us compare certain utterances of 
the Supreme Court of the United States with the principles 
above laid down. In the case of Fleming vs. Page, 50 U. S. 
615, the court says: “A war, therefore, declared by Congress, 
cannot be presumed to be waged for the purpose of conquest 
or the acquisition of territory ; nor does the law declaring war 
imply an authority to the President to enlarge the limits of the 
United States by subjugating the enemy’s country. The United 
States, it is true, may extend its boundaries by conquest or 
treaty, and may demand the cession of territory as the condi- 
tion of peace, in order to indemnify its citizens for the injuries 
they have suffered, or to reimburse the government for the ex- 
penses of the war. But this can be done only by the treaty- 
making power or the legislative authority, and it is not a part 
of the authority conferred upon the President by the declara- 
tion of war. His duty and his powers are purely military. : 
He may invade the hostile country and subject it to the sov- 
ereignty and authority of the United States. But his conquests 
do not enlarge the boundaries of this Union, nor extend the 
operation of our institutions and laws beyond the limits before 
assigned to them by the legislative power.” 

In the case of the Mormon Church vs. The United States, 
136 U. S. 1, the court says: “ The power to acquire territory, 
other than the territory north-west of the Ohio River (which 
belonged to the United States at the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion), is derived from the treaty-making power, and the power 
to declare and carry on war. The incidents of these powers 
are those of national sovereignty, and belong to all independent 
_governments. The power to make acquisitions of territory by 
conquest, by treaty, and by cession is an incident of national 
sovereignty.” 

And so, by the voice of supreme authority, the thesis that 
the President had no constitutional right to wage more war 
than sufficed to expel Spain from Cuba, or to demand the ces- 
sion of Porto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines, as a condition 
of peace, is rent “from turret to foundation stone.” 


’ 


THE “OPEN DOOR” IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


This brings us to the second thesis of the opponents of the 
treaty, which is: “It is contrary to the supreme law of the land 
to stipulate in the treaty a guaranty of the ‘open door’ in the 
Philippines, because the Constitution says, Art. I., sec. 8: ‘ All 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.’ ” 
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This thesis we hold to be, if possible, more untenable than 
the former, involving, as it does, not only a false conception of 
the terminology of the Constitution itself, but a failure to com- 
prehend the difference between grants of limited and of plenary 
powers. Here, fortunately for the patience of the reader, the 
language of the Supreme Court itself more than suffices to ex- 
ploit the theory advanced. 

There is a vast difference underlying the terminology of the 
Constitution in the use of the words, ‘‘ United States of Amer- 
ica,” as applied to our entire geographical dominion, and the 
words “ United States,” as referring to a political entity. When 
the Constitution speaks of the “ United States of America,” in 
the territorial sense, it includes all the portions of the earth’s 
surface, land and water, subject to our sovereignty and covered 
by the flag; when it speaks of the United States as a politi- 
cal entity, it means that wzzon of co-equal and interdependent 
States in which alone the larger political unit, the ‘ Bundes- 
staat,” exists; and this totally irrespective of any geographical 
possessions belonging to the Union, beyond seas or within our 
home “ring fence” lying outside and beyond the geographical 
limits of the States comprising the “ Bund.” In other words, 
the constitutional provision securing uniformity of duties, im- 
posts, and excises throughout the United States means, and 
was intended to mean, simply that the same shall always be 
alike in all the States, and between the States comprised in 
the Union; and in nowise conflicts with or trenches upon the 
plenary power granted to Congress, Art. IV., sec. 3, “to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the United States. 
(Italics are the writer’s.) If there were any reasonable doubt of 
this, the language of the Supreme Court in the case of Texas vs. 
White, 7 Wall. 721, defining the meaning of the political 
entity “ The United States,” combined with the subjoined short 
quotation from Lalor’s Encyclopedia of Political Science, would 
solve the difficulty. Lack of space prevents quoting the lan- 
guage of the court in Texas vs. White, the policy of the 
“open door” being amply provided for in another case; but 
the language of Lalor, showing the conditions existing at the 
time the Constitution was adopted, against the evils of which the 
“ Articles of Confederation ” of the previously existing “ Staaten- 
bund” were inefficient, is apposite and instructive. Speaking 
of the conditions existing subsequent to the peace and prior to 
the Constitution, Lalor says: “On the return of peace, while 
still maintaining the form of a confederacy, the States, no longer 
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united by a common danger, became, to a great extent, inde- 
pendent, and each managed its concerns with little regard to 
the interests of the others. Massachusetts had a navigation 
act, and levied impost duties, and other States followed her ex- 
ample. The restrictions and prohibitions imposed on American 
commerce were vexatious and destructive.” To state the case 
in other words: Massachusetts, followed by other States, had 
interposed against interstate commerce the “closed door” of a 
restrictive and prohibitive tariff; and it was to afford a remedy 
for this “intolerable condition”’ that the constitutional limita- 
tion, “but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States,” was enacted. Again prescind- 
ing from assertion and argument, and employing the authorita- 
tive language of the Supreme Court, so far from finding any- 
thing to inhibit the grant to Spain of equal trade and tariff 
privileges in the Philippines, or to preclude us from applying 
there the policy of the “open door” to the fullest extent, we 
observe the court lay down and establish the following propo- 
sitions, viz.: 


THREE PROPOSITIONS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, 


(1) That the treaty-making power, the President with the 
“advice and consent” of the Senate, in providing for the ac- 
quisition of territory by cession, may, in its discretion, grant to 
foreign states and citizens the same tariff and trade privileges 
within the bounds of such territory as are accorded to our own 
citizens; that this was actually done on the acquisition of 
Louisiana from France, Florida from Spain, and California, 
New Mexico, etc., from Mexico, and that the uniform practice 
of the political departments of the government in this regard 
has always been upheld by the courts. 

(2) That enemy’s country, acquired by conquest, does not 
become territory of the United States, as to our own internal 
organization, until its acquisition is confirmed by treaty or by 
legislative action of Congress; that, in the meantime, and until 
such action is taken, it remains foreign territory, as to our 
municipal institutions, but as to foreign states, is territory under 
the exclusive sovereignty of the United States, to be governed, 
as to property and the territorial inhabitants, by the President; 
and in conformity with its former municipal law, together with 
such regulations as the President may prescribe. 

(3) That foreign territory, acquired by conquest or cession, 
even after it has actually become ¢erritory of the United States 
of America, by treaty or by act of Congress, still remains 
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foreign territory as to the Revenue Laws of the United States, 
and can only be included within them by an explicit Lex, passed 
by Congress for that purpose, in the exercise of its plenary 
power over the territory. 

Those three propositions of constitutional law are laid down 
by the Supreme Court in the case of Fleming vs. Page above 
cited; and would seem, to say the least, to show the fallacy of 
the constitutional objection raised against the “open door” 
clause of the treaty. As to its policy, the “statesmen,” “sena- 
tors,” and clergymen now have the floor; but the treaty will 
not fail, for it has behind it the common-sense public opinion 
of a “strong”’ if not exactly “turbulent” people. 


A COLONIAL POLICY. 


The last constitutional thesis urged against the ratification 
of the treaty is that, under our present Constitution, we cannot 
acquire territory to be held as a colony, to be governed by 
Congress at its will and pleasure; but only with a view to its 
subsequent admission into the Union as a State. Here, at last, 
there isa dictum of the Supreme Court directly in point, to be 
found in the celebrated case of Dred Scott vs. Sanford, 19 
How. 393; but that dictum was purely odzter ; not necessary to 
the decision of the case; not in line with the case of the 
American Insurance Company vs. Canter, 1 Pet. 511, previously 
decided; and flatly contradicted by the case of the Mormon 
Church vs. U. S., above cited, decided in 1880, years after the 
Dred Scott case had been overruled by “the legislation of 
war.” It would thus appear that the Supreme Court is not 
with the constitutional objectors. 

As to the last objection, the thesis that, by acquiring terri- 
tory in the Pacific Ocean, which laves our western border and 
nowhere touches Europe, it seems brash and trivial. Reduced 
to a few words, the Monroe Doctrine is that we will neither 
permit further European acquisitions of American soil, nor 
European oppression of American states; and that we will 
abstain from intermeddling in the quarrels of Europe. 

It nowhere commits us, explicitly or implicitly, to remain 
shivering upon the shores of the Pacific Ocean, or to surrender 
Asiatic trade to Europe. We were the first power to establish 
the “open door” of trade in Asia; and, “standing with re- 
luctant feet, where the brook and river meet,” we will be the 
last to abandon it. If, for this, we need to keep the Philip- 
pines, the Philippines we we// keep. 





HYMNS 70 ST. AGNES. 


HYMNS TO Sm. AGNES. 


HE praises of the young Roman maiden and martyr, Agnes, 
have been a theme for the highest classic poetry. The 
poems printed herewith are taken from the Paris Breviary, and 
are from the pen of Charles Coffin, who was born near Rheims 
in the year 1677. He was elected Rector of the University of 
Paris in 1718 and died in 1749. The Paris Breviary was published 
in 1736 and many of the new hymns are of his composition. 
The beautiful hymns to St. Agnes are now for the first 
time done into English. St. Agnes, whose feast the church 
celebrates on the 21st of the current month, has been honored 
as a type of character which reflects the highest spiritual purity 


in the midst of the allurements of wealth 
She was a grain of gold shining in the 


degraded social order. 
midst of pagan corruption. 


The translations have been 


missionary. 


AD MATUTINUM. 


NON stat firma satis tutaque virtus, 
Que non est variis acta procellis ; 
Dum sezvi quatitur turbine venti, 
Hinc discit tumidos Vincere fluctus. 


Infanti tenere forma fidesque 
Diversi generis suscitat hostes ; 
Tentat blanditiis ardor amantum ; 
Terret suppliciis ira Tyranni. 


Hostem fortis amor vincet utrumque, 


Alter spondet spes, spondet honores ; 


Sponsi sed placuit cui decor Agni, 
Hinc terrena placet nulla voluntas, 


Alter sacrilegas trudit ad aras, 
Intentatque minas, verbera, mortem ; 


Sed tormenta tibi quot nova promit, 


Tot nectit capiti, Virgo, coronas. 


Durat supplicium magus ; honori 
(Quid non impietas, iraque suadent ?) 
Probrum virgineo turpe paratur, 
Quod toto redimat sanguine virgo. 


and noble birth in a 


made by a noted Redemptorist 
EDITOR CATHOLIC WORLD. 


AT MATINS. 


No virtue is or safe or strong, 

Unless by various storm-blasts tried ; 
When fiercely buffeted and long, 

It learns o’er swelling waves to ride. 


Her features and her faith excite 
Against a child of infant years, 
Foes many; tyrants in their might 
And suitors strive to rouse her fears. 


Her strong love both these foes o’ercame ; 
One raised her hopes ; one promised state. 
No earthly pleasures can inflame 

A heart which Lamb's charms captivate. 


On to the sacrilegious shrine 

They drive her; threats, blows, death in 
vain 

Are tried. Fair maid! what crowns they 
twine 

To deck thy brow, by each new pain! 

What will not wicked anger dare? 

One punishment is wanting more ; 

Dishonor, for her, they prepare. 

By blood she’ll be its conqueror. 
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Eheu ! quid faceret ? lumina ccelo 
Attollitque manus ; flammea victrix 
Frangit tela fides; seque libido 
Calcatam propria frendet in arce. 


Sit laus Ingenito summa Parenti; 
Sit par Unigene gloria Nato; 

Quo sexus fragilis dante triumphat, 
Amborum simili laus sit Amori. 


AD PRIMAS VESPERAS. 


Humana quid non pectora, si faves 

O Christe, possunt ? Auspice te, truces 
Imbellis iras, atque dulces 

Illecebras superat puella. 


Infirma mundi scilicet eligis, 


Ut conterantur fortia; nobilis 
Hine venit Agneti cruentas 
Mille neces domitura virtus. 


Forme decorem pulchrior aspici, 
Vincebat oris virgineus pudor ; 
Primisque pectus que tenellum 
Imbuerat pietas ab annis. 


Contenta Sponso, quem sibi destinat, 
Placere Christo, se latebris tegit ; 
Timetque mortales caduca 

Ne species oculos moretur. 


Prodit latentem fama tamen; proci 
Arsere plures ; multa sibi nurum 
Aptavit, et flagrante mater 

Quesiit ambitiosa voto, 


Ast illa, sancti propositi tenax, 

Preces amantum respuit ; et Tibi 

Se, Christe, totam peretat uni 
Perpetuo sociare pacto. 

Laus summa Patri, summaque Filio ; 
Sit Sancte compar laus Tibi, Spiritus, 
Quo flante puras caritatis 

Concipiunt pia corda flammas. 
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What cam she? Eyes and hands as well 
She raised, victorious o’er the fire, 
By faith; whilst on its citadel, 


Baffled and. wild, sat Foul Desire. 


Praise to the Unborn Parent High; 

Praise to the One Begotten Son; 

Praise to the Love of each One, by 

Whose strength the frail sex crowns 
hath won. 


AT FIRST VESPERS. 


What will not human hearts endure 

If thou, O Christ, giv’st help? A maid 
Unarmed o’ercomes whate’er can lure, 
And cruel anger, by thine aid. 


Earth’s weakness thou dost choose, in 
truth, 

Tocrush the strong. Hence noble power 

To Agnes comes, who scorned, in youth, 

A thousand threats to make her cower, 


Her feature’s virgin modesty 

And piety which, in her breast, 

Had dwelt from tend’rest infancy, 
Surpassed her outward fairness best. 


Content her chosen Spouse to please 
Herself she hid in secret nook, 

Lest perishable beauty seize 

In bondage eyes that on her look. 


Yet fame the hidden one betrayed 
And many wooers ardent glowed ; 
Whilst nurse and mother, too, essayed 
To hold her back by cares bestowed. 


But, firm in holy purpose, she 
Rejected lover’s pleadings fond; 
Wishing with Christ alone to be 
United by perpetual bond. 


Praise to the Father and the Son; 
Praise equal to the Holy Ghost, 

By whose inspiring breath upon 

Men’s hearts, love’s flames are kindled 


most, 
"Ds Day Cadence 


Nore,—Hymni sacriauctore Carolo Coffin Ant. Universitatis Parisiensis Rectore Collegii 


D i-Bellovaci. Gymmnasiarcha. 1736. 





The Persecution of the English Catholics* in the 
reign of Charles II. is a work intended for French 
Catholics, and, though not a large one, it is the best 
account for the general reader we have seen, whether 
we regard its fidelity or the brilliancy of the au- 
thor’s manner. The sketches of character are bold and strik- 
ing, but jwithout any sign of being labored. We notice ‘this 
particularly in the case of Titus Oates. It is seldom we have 
seen a picture of his moral qualities separated from one of his 
personal appearance. We shall give the reader what Madame 
de Courson says of him: “Shaftesbury wanted an instrument 
to aid his design of destroying the Catholics by involving them 
in a plot, and this instrument he found in Titus Oates. Oates’ 
father was at one time an Anabaptist minister, at another time 
a minister in the English Church. His son followed the same 
path. At the close of his course in Cambridge he took orders 
in the Established Church, but his misconduct caused his expul- 
sion from one appointment after another. In the long reaches 
of history men appear whose baseness is without a single re- 
deeming quality. They are the monsters of the moral world 
whose existence terrifies us. . . . Such an one was Titus 
Oates, a hypocrite with an imagination fearfully fertile, who 
brought to the ruin of his victims hatred served by an untiring 
will.” 

Very interesting are her little details of the secret places in 
manor and farm-house where priests lay concealed, and the sacred 
vessels and vestments were hidden. One or two words and we 
enter a cachette in the thickness of the walls. At Lydiate Hall 
in Lancashire, in 1863, one was discovered in which were the 
remains of a meal. In the same house is preserved a pewter 
chalice lined with silver gilt—a souvenir of those evil days. In 
a farm-house of the neighborhood there was another hiding- 
place. In it were a chair and a Book of the Hours. In the 


* La Persécution des Catholigues en Angleterre. Par la Comtesse de Courson. Paris: 
Firmin Didot et Cie. 
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house of the Throckmortons there were several hiding-places, in 
one of which the discoverers came upon an altar-stone. Under 
the roof of Sawston Hall, the seat of the Huddlestons, the 
hiding-place was large enough to contain a chair and table. 
This was, however, rare, and the hunted priests must have 
served a hard penance during days, nights, even months, in 
such refuges. They were seldom visited by their hosts, lest 
attention should be attracted; no unlikely thing, for the hunt- 
ing of priests was carried on with as much vigor in the reign 
of Charles II. as in that of Elizabeth. Twenty livres (one hun- 
dred dollars) for a secular priest’s arrest, five hundred dollars 
for that of a Jesuit, were fairly stimulating prizes to the hunts- 
men. We part with this book with regret. Madame de Cour- 
son has placed Catholics under a deep obligation in telling so 
much of the story of their predecessors, and telling it so well. 
It is with perfect truth she declares that it is impossible to 
see more clearly than in the events of which she treats the 
lengths of cruelty and injustice to which religious fanaticism 
can urge a people. In these acts the grotesque and the horrible 
are in rivalry. One would know not where to turn were it not 
that “above the dark abyss shine examples of heroism to sus- 
tain and inspire the soul.’”’ We hope soon to see an English 
translation of this admirable book. 


Oxford Conferences, by Joseph Rickaby, S.J.*—There are 
eight conferences in this little volume, delivered by Father 
Rickaby at Oxford during the Lent term of 1898. One is on 
the word “proselytism,” a sufficiently learned talk about the 
use and abuse of the word. There is a suggestive conference 
on witchcraft which we think will repay the reader; not, how- 
ever, for instances of witchcraft, for there are none given, but 
because the matter is treated so as to serve as an example 
of what he calls “the subjective method of proof.” The con- 
ferences are all directed to impress upon the hearers the 
principle of dogmatic religion. Prepared for young men who 
are to take a leading place in Catholic society, they must be 
useful to American Catholics in close intercourse with non- 
Catholics, for they will help to preserve clear and well-defined 
opinions on those questions about which they might become 
lax from such intercourse. In the two which are named, re- 
spectively, “Four London Professors” (the fourth) and “ Three 
most London Professors” (the fifth), there is a good deal of 


* London: Burns & Oates; New York: Bengizer Bros. 
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humor mingled with the wisdom with which he treats the title 
to be listened to of those who deny that God has spoken to 
man. He follows out the subject by the aid of what St. Igna- 
tius calls “a composition of place,” and the names of the 
seven professors of an imaginary university suggest their de- 
partments in the branches of rationalistic culture. As he him- 
self says, they remind one of the names of the members of 
the Barebones Parliament. Ridicule is a legitimate weapon 
when used within the limits of good breeding, and Father 
Rickaby never passes them. A good specimen of his manner 
is the report of his conversation with Mr. No-Suspension-of- 
Critical-Faculties, whose position, as one might infer, is that 
the critical faculties are paramount; and that a man’s inaliena- 
ble privilege is to judge for himself in all things. It is a’ little 
awkward, undoubtedly, that in actual life :people are continu- 
ally called upon for a suspension of their critical faculties, but 
for the gentlemen of the Higher Criticism this goes for nothing. 
We suppose men are wrong in consulting lawyers on matters 
of law, and doctors about their ailments. We fear the fools 
will do so to the end, in spite of the inalienable privilege to 
judge for themselves in all things. 


Antigone and other Portraits of Women, by Paul Bourget.*— 
There are in all six sketches of women whom the writer has 
met in his travels,—the characteristics of the women supposed 
to be revealed by the circumstances under which he saw them. 
They are taken from life, he first implies with the force of sug- 
gestion which is barely short of direct statement. As a man 
without saying a word may act in such a manner as to tell 
you that A is B, so M. Bourget, in his little preface, asks us 
to believe that as he looks over manuscript volumes of his 
travels innumerable human silhouettes take life for him across 
the pages—the faces of women seen for a week, a day, an hour, 
the romance of whose lives he divined (or perhaps imagined, he 
adds) from some sudden incident of travel. Then he tells us 
positively that these sketches, to which he has given the common 
title of Voyageuses, are portraits of women he had met casually ; 
for once they crossed his path, never again to meet him. Ex- 
cept for the setting, there is nothing to recommend the por- 
traits. A circumstance is well presented, a view of sea or land 
is before us as the scene stood in his imagination, whether it 
be the island of Corfu or the coast around as the boat goes 


* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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out from Toulon, or the wastes seen from the window of a rail- 
way carriage on the line from Dublin to Galway; but’ we can- 
not discover in the women spoken of any life, any reality but 
that of the writer’s words. There are incidents in the first 
sketch, “ Antigone,” which are really interesting, and better than 
these are traits of character leading the imagination to the de- 
sired point. This is a revelation of character worked out with 
consummate skill, but the traits are not in the sketch of the 
“voyageuse,” but in those of the deceived Cypriote, the con- 
scienceless Frenchman. Antigone’s belief in the clay-footed idol, 
her brother, has perhaps a thousand counterparts in real life, 
but it has no more connection with what, for want of a better 
term, we call the sub-tragic interest of the piece than if she 
had not appeared at all. It may be the plausible explanation 
of the old Cypriote’s magnanimity in not exposing her brother, 
but if the conception of the former’s character which the writer 
had formed was dramatically true, there was no necessity to use 
it as a determining influence. ‘Two Married Couples” is 
clever, but if it be a picture of American civilization there is 
every reason to dread some terrible calamity. From that sketch 
it would appear as though American society has become rotten 
while yet unripe. There is what purports to be an experience 
in Ireland on which we can hardly congratulate the writer for 
his perception of the qualities of the people. He could have 
obtained his estimate of them from the Ztmes, as he could have 
taken his view of a first-class Dublin hotel from Thackeray. 
He was driven to the park “almost the day after’’ the murder 
of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke. This it appears was in 
the month of July, but in that other kind of romance called 
exact history the murder took place on the 6th of May. In 
the sketch called “ La Pia” M. Bourget displays all his powers, 
which are undoubtedly of a high order; but we think it would 
have been in better taste not to use the term Apocrypha for 
the deuterocanonical books; and indeed something more than 
better taste, better knowledge. He does not seem to be as 
well informed as the High-Church Protestants of the seventeenth 
century in England, who spoke of those books reverentially as 
the “holy” Apocrypha—sad compromise between their respect 
for antiquity and their dread of the thorough-going innovators. 


In the San Juan, by Rev. J. J. Gibbons.—This little book 
contains twelve chapters. It is entitled sketches, and each 
chapter is a sketch of adventures and experiences of a priest 
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in Colorado whose parish was as large as a dozen German princi- 
palities of the days before Prussian hegemony. The author has 
an energetic style, he tells his personal adventures with animation, 
and though his descriptions of the scenery in which he experi- 
enced them are somewhat marred by a fondness for epithets, 
they are by no means without effect. It requires exceptional 
skill when giving a picture of savage mountains, their defiles 
and torrents, to produce upon the mind the impression of the 
sublime. There is always the danger of lapsing into the melo- 
dramatic; and when this happens the reader only hears the 
noise of stage machinery, instead of the thunder of the moun- 
tain when snow-slides go down. The work of a missionary 
priest in such regions demands a courage, devotion, and physi- 
cal strength of no common kind. At a moment’s notice he is 
summoned to attend a dying man fifty miles away, and to reach 
him must accomplish a journey attended with as much danger 
as crossing the Alps in ancient times. A false step, the miss- 
ing a narrow track obscured by a recent fall of snow, and 
horse and rider go down a couple of thousand feet. Living 
amid those scenes, it would seem, has for the most part an ele- 
vating effect on character. The miners are bold, fair-minded 
men with a dash of recklessness, but a sense of religion too. 
This is notably the case with Catholics, but it is not confined 
to them. The greatness of the works of God and the little- 
ness of man, his powerlessness in the midst of them, cast upon 
the spirit a certain solidity and seriousness; and these seem 
largely to be characteristic of the miner and the fixed dweller 
in the Colorado mountains. It is true when the miners descend 
to the towns for a short time they behave very much like 
soldiers on furlough after a campaign in which there had been 
much plunder, or sailors with leave of absence and pockets 
filled with prize-money; but there is the difference between the 
first and the soldier and sailor that there is between the tem- 
porary recklessness of subjective compensation and the folly 
of improvidence, aimless and characterless, which so often mark 
the soldier and almost always the sailor. 

And these miners and mountain-men are frequently so per- 
vaded by the sense of religion, they like to serve the altar, to 
take care of the vestments, to make things ready for the com- 
ing of the priest to celebrate the Holy Mass, to hear confes- 
sions, to administer the Holy Sacrament. When he comes they 
throng to be present, and with them strong, earnest men not 
of the household, but possibly sooner or later to be. 
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Some very narrow escapes of himself and others, when pass- 
ing from place to place, are cleverly described by Father Gib- 
bons; he has to tell of fatal accidents, and he startles you; he 
gives one or two examples of the kind flippantly called shock- 
ing, and you fear there is a too Pelion-on-Ossa-like piling on 
of the agony. The book is, for all we have said, an interesting 
and instructive one. 


It is good to know that a people’s vade mecum, as Father 
Klauder’s Catholic Practice* might well be called, has met with 
so hearty a reception by the book-buying public. After all, 
priests and people are keen to recognize a good thing when 
they see it. There is a kind of medicine which has undoubtedly 
some curative properties, and is being very extensively adver- 
tised nowadays because it is owned by an advertising agency. It 
combines eight or ten of the staple specifics, and it is a rare 
malady that some of these will not strike. One might call this 
“shot-gun doctoring.” Aim it anywhere near a disease, it is 
sure to hit. But the point we want to make is, it is good to 
have a handy little manual which will contain instructions for 
one in all his religious duties. We have looked through Father 
Klauder’s book, and find it accurate and ample in detail as well 
as practical and simple in statement. It is a fault of book- 
making not to state where a book sells. This book is printed 
at the Angel Guardian Press, Boston; but who publishes it? 
We are quite sure that many priests would be glad to use the 
book in quantities, but it is not evident where it can be 
obtained. This is one difficulty in attempting to do away with 
the regular publishers. 


In his academic retreat at the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington Mr. Egan still finds opportunity to gratify old friends 
by an occasional publication. How thankful we are that his 
ambitions are not centred exclusively on comparative philology, 
history of authors, philosophy of style, and kindred topics 
magnificent enough for the curriculum of a great university. 

At present we welcome these two new books + as especially 
suitable for the new generation that is being drilled in the 
study of distinctively Catholic literature. The first work men- 
tioned above will afford our lively boys all the excitement and 


* Catholic Practice at Church and at Home. The Parishioner’s Little Rule Book: A 
lide for Catholics in the external practice of their religion. By Alexander L. A. Klauder. 
+lna Brazilian Forest, and Three Brave Boys. The Leopard of Lancianus, and other 
By Maurice Francis Egan, Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
VOL, LXVIII.— 36 
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adventure they could ask for. We can smile at their enthu- 
siastic study of camps, and brigands, and rifle-wounds, secure 
in the consciousness that they will finish their reading uncon- 
taminated by vulgarism or sensational silliness. 

The second volume—made up of short stories—likewise is 
sure to afford safe and instructive recreation for our young 
readers. We note with joy that reports from Washington tell 
of efforts on Mr. Egan’s part—successful ones, too—toward stir- 
ring up love of composition and literary ambition in his disci- 
ples. The books before us will give an idea of what is needed, 
and many a youth’s magazine will supply an outlet for aspiring 
genius. 


Mrs. Markham’s Nieces is a story particularly suited for con- 
verts,* and most particularly for converts—or eligibles—of 
English birth and sympathies. It is quiet, unexaggerated, not 
grave enough to be heavy, not light enough to be frivolous. 
What is good about it is, that it views Calvinism through eyes 
accustomed to viewing that subject. Shall we be forgiven by 
the lady if we say there is a little excess in the use of foreign 
phrases ?—the slight attempt at French accent might be omitted 
without doing any harm. On page Io1, line 4, there is a mis- 
print. 


The name of the author of Winchester + will doubtless attract 
many a reader who has been charmed by other work of his in 
magazine and lecture hall. They will find the story a simple 
tale of thrilling interest, well written, of course, in the quaint old 
English of the time, but with rather too gruesome an ending. 
A pleasant story for the reading of old and young, the book 
would nevertheless have had greater hold upon New-Yorkers 
had the writer worked more carefully upon topography and 
local coloring. Like so many of our books, too, this would be 
more acceptable at a lower price. 


It is a pity that the author of A Corner of Spain +t was not 
in good health when her book of travel was written. It abounds 
in the appreciation so necessary to extract from a journey in 
strange lands the flavor of its people, its scenery, and its en- 
joyments. 

* Mrs. Markham's Nieces. By Francis 1. Kershaw. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Westchester: A Tale of the Revolution. By Henry Austin Adams, M.A. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 


tA Corner of Spain. By Miriam Coles Harris. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co, 
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There is cast over the book, in spite of the bits of humor 
which the author occasionally displays, a sombreness of impres- 
sion that without doubt is due to the partially invalid state of 
the traveller. If these same scenes could have been viewed in 
a condition of bounding health the descriptions would dance 
from cover to cover. As it is, there is so much to enjoy, so 
much to learn, and so much to desire outlined in these pages, 
that whatever its drawbacks they are small compared to the 
many charms presented. It is a book especially appropriate to 
the aftermath period of the war with Spain just concluded, 
inasmuch as it portrays many aspects of Spanish character 
highly admirable and not at all credited in the United States 
at present. It is a book to be loaned to your doubting friend 
who thinks the Spanish a partly barbarous and wholly unlova- 
ble people. In this regard it is a pity that the author falls into 
the prevailing Anglo-Saxon habit of patronizing and pitying the 
frugal-living races of whatever creed—which habit of condescend- 
ing comment partly spoils the general tone of praise which 
she expresses in nearly every page of the book. Despite 
this, the sterling virtue and hospitality of the Spaniard shine 
out finely, and the Catholic Church, wherever the author re- 
gards it, has more beauty and love than she can find expres- 
sions to convey. This is a good book to circulate, to increase 
especially the respect which Americans should have, but have 
not, for the Catholic religion in old Andalusia. 

The thread of the story carries the reader through a dis- 
agreeable and stormy voyage from New York to Gibraltar; 
thence into the soft airs of Malaga, where, as the author shows, 
the famous Malaga grapes are xot grown—though the destruc- 
tion of this household tradition is more than compensated for 
by the knowledge of Malaga’s balmy climate, which only varies 
five degrees in eight months of the year. The writer, who was 
an Anglican when the volume was written—though since has 
become a Catholic—gives so sympathetic a description of Span- 
ish convent life in chapter v. that her Catholic tendencies 
seem already full blown. A coach ride and short sojourn in 
the Malaga mountains is one of the strongest dramatic touches 
of the book, and reminds one of frontier sketches in the early 
days of our own country. In this chapter she describes the 
rough mountaineers in the following words, which deserve wide 
circulation in America: “I shall always think our prejudice 
against the Spanish is based on their physical differences from 
us. We mislike them for their complexion, which is swarthy, 
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and for their features, which are forbidding. They are the 
kindest people in the world; and as honest as, mous autres. I 
have never been cheated by a tradesman in Spain, I have never 
been uncivilly treated by one.” 


s 
ae 





I.—A JESUIT POET.* 

Father Barraud possesses a good deal of the poet’s art and 
something of the poet’s spirit. The first lay of the book is 
‘*Joubert’s Banquet,” and it opens the ball so well that we gave our- 
selves up to the anticipation of an hour’s revelry in fairy-land. To 
some extent we were disappointed. The six lays of the Knights 
are upon the whole good; they are succeeded by four “ Lays of 
Greece.” These too are good; and next we have sonnets. 
There is a temptation to try this species of verse. The restric- 
tion of the rules governing the sonnet are favorable to conden- 
sation; but, on the other hand, when we see one we look for 
excellence. We do not get this always in Father Barraud’s 
sonnets ; we see how much they are wanting in the sweetness, 
harmony, and strength of Shakspere’s and Coleridge’s. Byron, 
with a power expressly adapted to this species of composition, 
seems, from what we have heard, to have avoided it from an 
experience of the difficulty of satisfying critical demands. His 
sonnet of Chillon is very fine; but though we cannot call it 
an accidental hit, its existence is suggestive of the trial ex- 
pressed by “sufficient for the day.” 

“‘ Joubert’s Banquet,” though we admire it, is marred by the 
length to which actions and incidents are drawn out that ought 
to be disposed of in a line or so. Take “ Chevy Chase” as the 
model of the ballad, and we see the difference. In the admira- 
ble “* Lays of Ancient Rome,” by Macaulay, there is something 
of the defect we have pointed out in “ Joubert’s Banquet,” and 
the other ballads in the book before us. It would seem as if 
Macaulay and Father Barraud found themselves hard pressed 
for a rhyme, and to find it they led us into a jungle of words. 
This was the fault attributed, rather unjustly, to poor Keats by 
“the savage and tartarly”’ + that killed him. 

We have the attack upon the fortress in which Joubert was 


* Lays of the Knights. By Clement William Barraud, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


+ Who killed John Keats ? 
‘* I,” said the ‘‘ Quarterly,” 
Savage and tartarly— 
‘*T killed John Keats!” 
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dying of his wounds, the assault on one day similar to that up- 
on another during a fortnight. We are told with propriety 
that for 
“Two long weeks they held the fortress 
As a lion holds his lair”’; 


but the effect is spoiled by the next couplet, which is surplus- 
age when a new incident is not introduced to give vivid per- 
ception. It is as follows: 


“‘Sallied thrice on their assailants, 
Daring all that men could dare.” 


We were already aware they had been “daring all that men 
could dare,” and the three sallies might be in keeping if it 
were an historical narrative; but coming in a ballad at a point 
where the imagination is waiting for a stroke that finishes the 
matter there and then, or sets it ablaze with some unlooked- 
for deed of heroism, it seems very weak. The fight goes on, 
however. 
“ But the odds were all against them, 
And those gaping, tottering walls 
Rocked and swayed as if to crush them 
"Neath the shock of ponderous balls.” 


What are we to say to this last line? What to the second? 
Suppose we say, that once upon a time a poet submitted his 
blank verse for the opinion of a friend. ‘‘Can you not turn it 
into rhyme?” the friend asked. “Certainly,” was the reply ; 
and having done so, showed the rhymed version. “Ha! now,” 
said the critic, “this is something: it is now rhyme; before it 
was neither rhyme nor reason.” The defenders were to be 
crushed by the walls, not “as if,” but really; and the last line 
is obviously written for the rhyme. “Rocked and swayed 
‘neath the shock of ponderous balls” is the uninterrupted 
thought. Why should not the result have been left to the 
reader's fancy? ‘Germans are honest men,” said mine host of 
the Garter, but he was mistaken. Does Father Barraud distrust 
the intelligence of his readers? 

Among the miscellaneous poems are some which will entitle 
the writer to a good place among “the minor poets.’ This is 
no slight praise when we understand that so few are reckoned 
great poets. “Coventry Bells” has a touch of the grace of 
Tennyson's shorter poems, and he handles hexameters success- 
fully in verses dedicated to the memory of Pius 1X. There is 
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a clever turn of humor and a rhythmical readiness of expres- 
sion in “ The Building of Stonyhurst”’ which reminds us of Mor. 
timer Collins, but we shall not say what the quatrain called 
“ Napoleon” recalls to us. It is forcible, however. “ Never” 
and “Onward,” though possessing merit, ought not to have been 
written until “ Break! break! break!’ ceases to be sighed over 
by tame cats of the Protestant divinity species and the girl 
graduates that affect them—we use “affect”? in Shakspere’s 
sense. We, for all that, recognize in Father Barraud an ac- 
complished scholar, and, if not a dweller in the sacred grove, 
a hearer of its mysteries. 


2.—LEGAL FORMULARIES,.* 


In our opinion the principal title of the book before us 
should have been secondary, for the “legal formulary” is the 
smaller and relatively the least important part of the work. 

From what has just been said we do not wish to be under- 
stood as underrating the value of precise legal forms, the correct 
use of which is most pertinent for an exact understanding of 
the canonical relations of the subject with the superior, and for 
a clear apprehension of the extent and limitations of canonical 
jurisdiction and power. 

There can be no doubt that much misunderstanding, and 
consequently the possibility of much litigation, will be removed 
by a knowledge and use of the “ legal formulary.” 

But Father Baart’s work is something more than a compila- 
tion of legal forms. It is, in fact, a series of concise treatises 
on points of canon law. And it is in this—the unannounced 
and hence the unexpected—that the book pleases us most. It 
is an addition—and additions in this matter are desirable-—to 
the literature of the subject in its particular application to ex- 
isting conditions in this country. 

The work is divided into three parts, treating respectively of 
the diocese and of the rights and duties of the officials thereof; 
of the parish and its administration in things spiritual and 
temporal ; and of justice in the exercise of discipline according 
to canonical procedure. 

It is not our purpose to do more than direct our readers’ 


* Legal Formulary; or, A Collection of Forms to be used in the Exe rctse of Voluntary 
and Contentious Jurisdiction, To which is added an epitome of the Laws, Decisions, and 
Instructions pertaining thereto. By the Rev. Peter A. Baart,A.M., S.T.L., etc. New York: 


Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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attention to the general topics discussed by Father Baart, as 
we believe that there is enough of importance and of interest 
in the subject matter existing to make the book well worth 
reading and studying, particularly in the second part, where the 
status of the parish in this country is considered. 

Father Baart will hardly find a single bishop, however, in 
agreement with him in his contention that all requisite condi- 
tions, save the perpetuity of the cure of souls, are present for 
the erection of canonical parishes amongst us, and hence, if we 
understand him correctly, that they exist as a fact. 

Even where the legislation of provincial synods seems to 
confirm his theory—for example, in San Francisco—as a fact 
the parishes are not there regarded as canonically erected 
either by the ordinary or by the rectors themselves, who neither 
assume the duties of parish priests—using the words in a strict 
sense—nor enjoy the jurisdiction of such. Although the 
“tametsi” has been published there, the presence of any 
priest of the diocese suffices for the validity of marriage, the 
bishop being in this respect a parish priest, and his clergy— 
rectors and assistants—his curates. 

Again, with regard to the paschal Communion, the fact is 
that while a custom prevails, and is insisted upon in virtue of 
a synodal regulation, that the parish church is the proper 
church in which the Faster Communion should be received, 
still this is but a custom and is only a matter of regulation 
and good order, and nothing more. 

We have said enough, we think, to show how interesting 
a book Father Baart has contributed to the department of 
canon law in this latest work of his. 





3.—A PASSIONIST POET.* 


This beautiful azure-and-gold-bound volume, the heart-wreath 
of a true Knight of Our Lady, is filled with devotional poems 
that are more easily read than described. Their perfect and 
polished versification appeals to the intellect. Their heart-chords 
of love set the human part of one’s nature vibrating, and their 
pure, heavenly, daring aspirations lift the soul to a nearness 
to heaven, where the Queen of his song dwells. Father 


* Marie Corolla: A Wreath for Our Lady, By Father Edmund of the Heart of Mary, 
New York: Benziger Bros, 
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Edmund has told zs story, too, in the pages of his Marie 
Corolla. They are the poems of his early days of conversion 
and fervor, of his young priesthood and earlier mission-life, 
and the warmth and glow of youth and chivalrous thought are 
impressed on every page. 

Some of the verses are the cry of the lover to his first love, 
and when we realize who this radiant Being is, we are stirred 
in our coldness and drift into the writer’s fervor. What could 
be more beautiful than the lines in “‘Super omnes Speciosa ”: 


‘To set the music of thy face 
To earthly measure, were to give 
Th’ informing soul—and make it live 
As there—God's uttermost of grace.” 


Another poem to Our Lady, “To be Forgiven,” is another 
and beautiful apostrophe. The same may be said of “ Ideal— 
Real” and “A Lesson.” The word-pictures as well as the 
melodious songs in “ The Espousals of Our Lady” have a 
dramatic ring that is delightful. The latter part of the book 
is for the most part composed of longer poems which, while 
finely chiselled and rounded, do not go to the heart as do those 
contained in the first eighty-four pages. Al] through, however, 
there is the one golden thread visible, through the meshes of 
varied metres—the deep, tender, yet manly heart full of 
chivalrous, sacred. love for the beautiful Mother of God’s only 
Son! We can close our review no better than by quoting 
Father Edmund’s words on page 93, which describe his own 
thoughts better than could any reader: 


“T sing not for the many. Some there are 
With ears to hear, and hearts to love the more. 
But my ambition’s height is, so to sing 
That I may one day meet my Lady’s smile 
And wear a laurel from her own dear hands.” 


Among the pure of heart, the devout, the gentle, and the 
lovers of Mary, Father Edmund’s new book will be a choice 


friend. 


























pe EXPANSIONISM but not imperialism is already 

an accomplished policy that will be wrought out 
Anes in the future history of America. It is good to 
hear all that the anti-imperialists have to say, for the danger 
is that ‘the powers that be,” after being glutted by success, 
‘‘may bite off more than they can chew.” 


> 
> 


There is now a bright future before the church in the An- 
tilles and in the Philippines. The millstone of Spanish domi- 
nation has been cut away from the neck of the church. She 
can breathe the free air now, and we may look for a stalwart 
Catholicity. Given a fair field and no favor, the church will 


always prosper. 





> 
> 





“The baby that has been left on our doorstep” has now 
been adopted into the family. The papers have been signed 
and Spanish rights over the Philippines are at an end. The 
islands need a paternal government until the people are taught 
self-reliance and self-government. It may take some genera- 
tions to do so, but as an end to be attained this purpose must 
be kept steadily in view. 

The “open door” is good, but we want a closed door to 
the marauder, the carpet-bagger, the unscrupulous adventurer, 
as well as the whisky-seller. 


~ 
> 


Many of the troubles of France to-day are an inheritance of 
the days of Gambetta. In spite of his Italian name, Gambetta 
was partly of Jewish extraction and, as was afterwards demon- 
strated, he was wholly of Jewish persuasion. Before his death, 
at a banquet given by the Rothschilds, when heated by wine, it 
is reported that he said that “The priest is the past, the Jew 
is the future.” At his death it was found that the prefectures of 
forty-seven out of eighty departments were in the hands of the 
Jews. Since his death it is impossible to tell how far the army 





and other branches of the government are dominated by this 
influence. It does not take a very acute observer to see the 
long fingers of the money-changers tightening about the throat 
of the body politic. 
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CATHOLIC OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND THE 
NAVY. 


SENIOR LIEUTENANT JOHN F. LUBY, U.S.N. 


Lieutenant John F. Luby comes of a family of fighters. He 
is the second son of Thomas Clarke Luby, of Jersey City, N. 
J., one of the Fenian exiles and a writer of note on Irish 
history. Mr. Luby was born in Ireland on July 23, 1859, and 
came to this country with his parents in 1871. The family 
resided in New York City for a number of years, and the sons, 
James and John, entered the College of the City of New York. 
In 1875 Abram S. Hewitt, then congressman from the Tenth 
New York District, was given the privilege of filling a vacancy 
at the Annapolis Naval Academy, and he concluded to have a 
public competition for the place. The examination was con- 
ducted by General Alexander S. Webb, President of the New 
York College, and Professor Fitzgerald Tisdall. John F. Luby 
entered into the competition and carried off the prize with high 
honors. He graduated from the Naval Academy in 1880, and 
during the following two years he made a cruise. with the 
Asiatic Squadron on board the A/ert. He was on that vessel 
when, while off Kobe, she was run into by the Japanese 
emperor’s yacht. Mr. Luby was in his bunk at the time of 
the collision, and with the rest of the crew instantly ran to his 
station, not knowing what was the trouble. He found his men 
already casting loose the guns and shifting them to the sound 
side of the ship, to “list” her so as to raise the injured side above 
the water-line. The lieutenant afterwards spoke in the highest 
terms of commendation of the bravery and promptness with 
which the American sailors covered their respective posts during 
the exciting incident, even before their officers could issue the 
necessary orders. At the end of the Asiatic cruise Mr. Luby 
was commissioned as ensign and assigned at different times to 
the European and training squadrons. He was later detailed to 
hydrographic work and the Coast Survey, and worked for several 
seasons on the survey of the Gulf coast near New Orleans and 
in the neighborhood of Newport. He became senior lieutenant 





THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 


SENIOR LIEUTENANT JOHN F. Lusy, U.S.N. 


in 1896. One of his recent assignments to duty was on the 
battle-ship Jowa, then commanded by Captain, now Admiral 
Sampson. Mr. Luby was one of the original corps of officers ° 
of the great ship, assisted in her trial trips, the drilling 
of her crew, and was in charge of the after turret. He was 
officer of the deck on the night when her electric steering 
gear broke down, as told in the newspapers at the time, and it 
was largely due to his presence of mind that a collision with 
one of the other ships of the squadron was averted. After he 
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had been some months on the /owa, Lieutenant Luby was 
selected to accompany the Nicaragua Canal Commission on its 
recent visit of exploration. He was chosen for this important 
duty on account ‘of his hydrographic training and experience 
in this line of work. The hydrographic party had completed 
about two-thirds of its work and had nearly completed the 
delineation of Nicaragua Lake when news was received of 
the war with Spain. The officers and men of the party at 
once cabled their request to be recalled for active service. 
In accord with their request they were ordered home. Upon 
his arrival, Lieutenant Luby was sent to Norfolk to assist in 
fitting out the Yankton, a steam yacht which is classed as a 
torpedo-boat destroyer. He was shortly appointed executive 
officer. The Yankton was utilized in maintaining the blockade 
on the Cuban coast. He has performed the maximum sea duty 
for a man of his grade, about thirteen years. 

At the close of the war Mr. Luby was detached from the 
Yankton and ordered to shore duty in connection with the Train- 
ing Station at Newport, where he is at present located. 





IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE following correspondence is so important that we cheerfully give it 
place here. It is, moreover, sufficiently interesting to command the attention of 
educationists throughout the country. 

EDITOR CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, 


Editor Catholic World, New York City. 

DEAR SIR: We have read with much interest “College Work for Catholic 
Girls,” which appears in the November issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD; and 
for the further information of the author, Professor O’Malley, we have the pleasure 
of sending you a copy of our annual catalogue, which we request you to forward 
tohim, If Professor O'Malley willexamine our Course of Study, etc.,; he will find 
that we have already in successful working order many of the improvements he 
suggests. In September, 1895, a class of students entered upon tke studies of a 
regular college course of four years; in June, 1899 (D. V.), tour will receive the 
degree of B. A., and two the degree of B. L. Last year ninety-five students 
registered in the Preparatory School, and sixty in the College Department ; this 
year the condition of the school is even more satisfactory. 

Our friends and patrons who are readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD have 
urged us to request you to correct, in your next issue, the omission of Notre 
Dame of Maryland from the list of colleges. This we leave to your sense of jus- 
tice, convinced that you will not hesitate “ to render honor to whom honor is due.” 

As the article bears the zmfrizmatur of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, the most im- 
portant Catholic /zterary authority in America, and the author claims to have 
made a study of existing realitzes, henceforward the article will be quoted as 
truthful in its statements and justified in its omissions. 

Notre Dame of Maryland represents an outlay approximating $500,000, for 
land, buildings, and equipments ; and, with the exception of a small amount, this 
was all contributed exclusively by the members of the order for the establishment 
and maintenance of a school of the highest rank. 

We are sure you will agree with us that this magnificent contribution to the 
cause of the Catholic education of girls and women in America deserves, at 
least, a passing notice. Very sincerely, 

SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, Baltimore, Md. 


The Editor of The Catholic World: 

SiR: I learned from an advertisement in a magazine, after my article on 
“College Work for Catholic Girls ” was published, that the Convent of Notre Dame 
of Maryland, Charles St. Avenue, Baltimore, has power to give degrees, and that 
it has college courses. I have also heard that St. Mary’s of the Woods, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, has permission to grant degrees. In my article I did not say 
that the two convents named therein are the only Catholic institutions for girls 
that confer degrees; my words were: ‘I do not know whether or not there are 
other convent schools having faculty to give degrees.” There is no way to get 
at reliable information concerning our educational work. If I write to a non- 
Catholic college for information, I always receive a prompt and full reply; if I 
write to our own colleges, I receive answers in about forty per centum of the 
cases. I was obliged recently to travel 172 miles and lose three days time to get 
information that a librarian in a certain Catholic college could have given me 
after fifteen minutes work, but he would not. The information was a mere quo- 
tation from a book, Our convents and colleges will not send information to the 
U nited States Commissioner of Education, they will not send a catalogue except 
in rare cases, and when one does get a catalogue it is a prospectus that means 
nothing. 

[ should be delighted to receive many corrections like that sent from Notre 
Dame of Baltimore. I have known of that convent for years as an excellent 
school, but I had no means of learning that it is doing college work except from 
a chance advertisement in a magazine after the article was published. The lead- 
ing colleges in the country exchange catalogues yearly; if our Catholic institu- 
tions do so there will be no excuse for neglect. AUSTIN O’MALLEY. 











THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


'THE Christian Literature Company of New York City has published a series of 
| denominational histories prepared under the auspices of the American 
Society of Church History. As factors in promoting the welfare of the United 
States the churches deserve attentive study. Social and religious forces are 
often found in combination, and are strengthened by the alliance of Church or- 
ganizations. Hence there should be no hesitation in allowing a place for these 
representative works on the church history of our country in every public library 
and in the institutions devoted to higher education which claim to be free from 
sectarian animosities. The members of Reading Circlescan do a useful service 
by taking up this matter, not for a day only, but for the whole new year of 1899. 
They can inquire at the local public libraries whether any of these books have as 
yet been introduced for general circulation. Catholics will naturally be on the 
alert to secure equal rights for the ninth volume of the series, entitled 4 Hzsfory 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, which was written by the 
Right Rev. Thomas O'Gorman, D.D, It containsa valuable bibliography giving 
works of reference relating to the Norse hierarchy in America and subsequent 
developments down to the present time. The mission epoch may be considered as 
beginning with the arrival of the first Catholic missionary, and extending to the 
appointment of Bishop Carroll in 1789. From that date the church has had an 
organized growth, and a remarkable increase of membership from the immigra- 
tion of thousands born in the Catholic countries of Europe as well as from the 
conversions of non-Catholics. 

In conjunction with the book written by Bishop O’Gorman the following 
works of reference may also be used to advantage by Reading Circles, or individ- 
ual students : 

Rt. Rev. Thomas O’Gorman.—Catholic Church in the United States. 

John Gilmary Shea.—The Catholic Church in the United States; Missions 
among the Indians in the United States, 1524-1854; The Catholic Church 
in Colonial Days; Life of Father Isaac Jogues, S.J.; Life of Archbishop 
Carroll of Baltimore. 

John O’Kane Murray.—A Popular History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States; Catholic Pioneers in America. 

Rev. P. J. De Smet.—Indian Sketches. 

Right Rev. J. L. Spalding.—Life of Archbishop Spalding; Catholic Coloniza- 
tion in America. 

Lawrence Kehoe.—Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes. 

Most Rev. J. R. Bayley—Memoirs of Rev. Simon William Gabriel Brute; 
Early Histayy of the Catholic Church on the Island of New York. 

Henry J. Brownson.—Complete Works of Orestes A. Brownson, (In twenty 
volumes.) 

Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy. (In three volumes.) 

Rev. A. A. Lambing.—History of the Church in Pittsburgh and Alleghany. 

Rev. Charles T. White.—Life of Mrs, Eliza A. Seton. 

Richard A. Clarke.—Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church 

in the United States. 

Right Rev. C. Maes.—Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx. 
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Rev. Eugene Grimm.—Life of Right Rev. John N. Neumann, D.D., Fourth 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 

Very Rev. Joachim Adam.—Life of Venerable Padre Junipero Serra. 

Rev. James J. McGovern.—Life and Writings of the Right Rev. John 
McMullen, D.D., First Bishop of Davenport, Iowa. 

Very Rev. I. T. Hecker.—The Church and the Age. 

Very Rev. A. F. Hewit.--Life of the Rev. Francis A. Baker ; The King’s 
Highway. 

Rev. Walter Elliott—Life of Father Hecker. 

Rev. James Kent Stone.—The Invitation Heeded. 

Cardinal Gibbons.—The Faith of Our Fathers ; Our Christian Heritage. 

Eleanor C. Donnelly.—Life of Father Barbelin, S.J. 

Ellen H. Walworth.—Life and Times of Kateri Tegakwitha, 1656-1680. 

Some of the biographical works mentioned in this list throw a strong 
light on the history of certain places; others, of a doctrinal character, contain 
refutations of historical misrepresentations. Any suggestions concerning books 
not mentioned may be sent to the Columbian Reading Union, 415 West 59th 
Street, New York City. It is desirable to include every book worthy of notice. 

It is to be regretted that the following books, entitled to a place on this list, 
are now out of print: Oregon Missions and Travels over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, by Rev. P. J. De Smet, S.J.; The Catholic Church in the United States, 
by Henry De Courcy; Life and Times of Rt. Rev. J. Timon, D.D., by Charles 
G. Daithes; Memoir and Letters of Mrs. E. A. Seton (in two volumes), by Rt. 
Rev. R. Seton, D.D.; Life of Rev. D. A. Galitzin, by Sarah M. Brownson; 
Memoir of Rev. I, Jogues, S.J. (in three volumes), by Very Rev. Thomas 
Hayden; Life of Mother Julia, Foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame; His- 
tory of Maryland, by J. T. Scharf; History of Irish Settlers in the United States, 
by T, Darcy McGee; Memoir of Commodore John Barry; Memoir of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. 

For historical accuracy and judicious treatment some books by non- 
Catholic writers deserve notice, among which may be mentioned: Early Jesuit 
Missions in North America, by W. T. Kipp; Memoir of Roger B. Taney, Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, by S. Tyler, LL.D.; Jesuits 
in North America in the Seventeenth Century, by Parkman. The evidence in 
favor of Catholic affairs gathered by these writers has a unique value, because 
the charge of undue partiality cannot be made against them. - 

* * * 

We are informed that under the able direction of Mrs. Alexander Sullivan, 
of Chicago, the Duchesne Catholic Reading Circle, composed of alumnz of the 
Sacred Heart Institute, has adopted for the season of 1898-9 a comprehensive 
course of study on the genesis of the American commonwealth. The outline of 
topics is as follows: 

Voyages before Columbus. Myths of anew world. Prevalent ideas of the 
physical characteristics of the globe. Navigation and ship-building at 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

Columbus: youth, education, dreams, achievements. Humiliation, death, 
triumph. 
> successors of Columbus. Disposal of their respective claims. Drift of 
the new settlements into an American commonwealth. Racial traits of 
the new ethnicaltype. The Englishstrain. The strain from Ireland. The 
Dutch strain, Later increments. How the nation is now composed. 
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Economic discontent primary cause of the American Revolution, as shown by 
debates in Parliament and British and Irish literature. Foreign forces, 
moral and material,on the opposing sides. Frederick the Great. Cathe- 
rine of Russia. American agents seeking aid abroad. 

Washington, central figure among the soldiers and statesmen of the Revolu- 
tion. His chief native and foreign counsellors and lieutenants. Domes- 
tic and foreign calumniation of Washington. His forecast of a foreign 
policy for the new nation. 

Historic democracy in Greece and Italy, and struggles for liberty among the 
German people, in France and in Ireland, potential in shaping the mould 
of the American commonwealth. 

Colonial forms of government modified by climate and natural resources. 
Debates in the constitutional convention indicating diversity of prejudice 
and conviction concerning race, color, social lines, and perpetuity of the 
national Union. Fundamental traits of the Constitution, causes and 
effects of amendments. 

Experiments toward a national method of revenue-raising. Disposal of the 
public lands. Effects of the Homestead Law. Comparison of the 
numbers and resources on opposing sides of the Revolutionary War 
with the numbers and resources on opposing sides of the Civil War, to 
illustrate the growth of the commonwealth. 

Public and private education. Moral traits of the nation as disclosed in 
modification of traditional laws relating to childhood, woman, labor, and 
the dependent groups. Religious liberty. Spirituality of the nation. 

Money history. Expansion by conquest, purchase, and accretion. Literature, 
music, and art. 

oa * * 

The Ozanam Reading Circle of New York City arranged for the opening 
lecture, season of 1898-9, a study of Coventry Patmore by the Rev. Henry E. 
O’Keeffe, C.S.P. The fund realized by charging an admission fee was devoted 
to the purchase of books for the Paulist Parish Library. 

Coventry Patmore died December 1, 1896, and was buried from the little 
Catholic Church at Lymington, England. He was born at Woodford in Essex, 
July 3, 1823. His father, Peter Patmore, was a friend of Hazlitt and Lamb. 
Because of his father’s connection with the Scott duel of 1821 Thackeray 
refused to meet the young poet, although he bore a letter of introduction 
from Robert Browning. 

When about fourteen years old he was sent to Paris. He remained there 
one year attending lectures at the Collége de France. At sixteen he published 
“The Woodman’s Daughter” and “ The River.” In 1844 he published his 
first book of poems. It was attacked on all sides, Blackwood’s Magazine being 
the most violent in its criticism. Then adverse circumstances drove him to 
severe poverty. Browning and Bryan Waller Procter helped him. Mrs. 
Procter prevailed upon Lord Houghton to give him a place in the library of 
the British Museum. In 1846 he became the friend of Lord Tennyson and 
Leigh Hunt. In 1847 he met Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Millais. At the in- 
vitation of Rossetti he contributed a lyric called “The Seasons” to the Pre- 
raphaelite magazine entitled Ze Germ. In 1849. he brought Tennyson and 
Rossetti together. Subsequently he became a Catholic. His published prose 
works are “ Rod, Root, and Flower,” “ Religio Poet,” and “ Principle in Art.” 
His poetical works are all published in two volumes, by George Bell & Son, 
York Street, London. M. C. M. 








